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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


TOTHING whatever has been made known this week on the 
N subject of the Negotiations. Count Schouvaloff reached 
St. Petersburg on Saturday, and has had many interviews with 
his Emperor, but the pacificatory message which Sir Stafford 
Northcote was to have communicated to the House of Commons 
on Monday did not arrive. On the contrary, it is intimated that 
Count Schouvaloff is coming back, for further conference with Lord 
Salisbury, and that nothing can be settled for some days. The 
long delay wearies men, and inclines them to pessimistic views, 
but nothing is really known to the public which indicates any 
new chance, either for war or peace. ‘The military preparations 
continue, and the ultimate decision rests in the breasts of the 
two Czars,—the Emperor Alexander and Lord Beaconsfield. This 
is a self-governed country, but if any Member of Parliament, say, 
Mr. Gladstone, asked Sir Stafford Northcote what he thought 
of the situation, he would be told, in conventionally polite 
phrase, to mind his own business, and would be hooted 
by the majority for curiosity. With war preparations on every 
side, industrial revolt in Lancashire, representatives eager for 
war and expenditure, a Parliament giving entire nights to de- 
spicable quarrels, and journals bragging every day, few of the 
signs which precede great national calamities are absent. 














Labour in Lancashire, suddenly enraged, has fired an aimless 
pistol in the air. The operatives and masters in the cotton trade 
met in Manchester on Tuesday, to confer on a proposal from the 
former to accept a five-per-cent. reduction, combined with short 
time. ‘This offer the masters refused, and on the receipt of the 
news the workmen broke out into open rioting. In Blackburn, 
the windows of mill after mill were smashed, Mr. Hornby's 
house was wrecked, and that of Mr. R. Jackson, chairman of 
the Masters’ Association, was burnt to the ground, the outrage 
being accompanied by a circumstance which, in this country and 
this age, is almost unintelligible. Two maid-servants were still 
in the house when it was fired, and a proposal is said to have 
been made that they should be allowed to burn with it. This, 
however, was too much for the leader of the rioters, who 
saved the frightened women. The police were quite powerless, 
and it was necessary to summon soldiery, before whom the 
rioters retired; but next day they smashed the Town Hall 
windows,—that is, destroyed their own property, out of spite 
—and threatened to wreck the Mayor's house. In Burnley, 
similar mobs, besides breaking the windows of persons not en- 
gaged in the trade, burned a warehouse belonging to Mr. Kay, 
&@ master who works at the reduction; and in Oswaldtwhistle, 
Mr. J. Howarth’s house was attacked, and the police fired, 
wounding five persons, while another master’s house was protected 
by a body of one hundred colliers, whom he had engaged. Up to 
Friday evening, no collision had occurred with the soldiers, and 
the streets in the disturbed localities being patrolled, external 
order was maintained. 


According to the latest accounts, the masters in Blackburn see 
their way to a settlement. The Mayor of Blackburn informed 
& correspondent that negotiations were in progress which led him 








to expect an arrangement, which, it is understood, will be on this 
basis :—The operatives are to accept a reduction of ten per cent., 
and the masters are to pledge themselves that if, at the end of 
three months, trade should revive, they will resume the old rates 
of wages. Some doubt, however, is expressed as to the truth of 
this story, which would imply submission for the moment on the 
part of the men, and an acknowledgment on the part of the 
masters that the cause of the difliculty was the failure of demand. 
It appears certain, however, that the strike leaders disapprove of 
violence, that they cannot maintain the multitudes thrown out of 
work, and that they are ashamed of the ruflians who, the moment 
the workmen rise, join their ranks for mischief. A compromise 
is therefore possible, though we fear the particular one suggested 
would leave the door open for future accusations of betrayal. 
There is little chance of a revival of trade, with a great war 
hanging over us. 


The Lancashire riots were on Thursday the subject of remark 
in both Houses of Parliament. In the Lords, Lord Shaftesbury ex- 
pressed an opinion, not as yet fully supported by evidence, that the 
riotings were the work of the idle, the vagabond, and the worth- 
less,—whom, however, it must be noticed, the workmen, acting as 
special constables, could easily control. In the House of Com- 
mons no such defence was offered, but the Home Secretary 
stated that he had issued instructions for the maintenance of 
order, but had recommended the utmost discretion in the em- 
ployment of the military. Ie read also telegrams from the Chief 
Constable of Lancashire promising discretion, and informing 
him that considerable bodies of police were arriving in Preston, 
the present seat of danger, from all directions. The Chief Con- 
stable seemed most apprehensive for Darwen, from whence the 
military have been withdrawn, by order of the Magistrates. 


An attempt, fortunately a failure, was made on Saturday last 
to assassinate the Emperor of Germany. His Majesty was 
returning from a drive with his daughter, the Grand Duchess of 
Baden, when as the carriage passed through the Unter den Linden 
two shots were fired directly at him, a fact proved by the testi- 
mony of the Grand Duchess. ‘They were fired from a revolver 
by one Hiédel Lehman, who immediately after fired three more, 
presumably at the police, but wounded no one, and was arrested. 
He turns out to have been a workman of bad character, who 
describes himself as a ‘‘ Christian Socialist and Anarchist,” who 
was employed by the Socialists as a tract-distributor, but who 
had been expelled the brotherhood, and who desired either to take 
revenge by exposing them to persecution, or to make himself con- 
spicuous by some outrageous act of violence. The latter is the 
more probable, as he told a man who took his photograph, to take 
many, 43 his death would shortly send an electric shock through 
the land. The Emperor remained quite unmoved during the 
incident, which has called out a passionate display of loyalty in 
Berlin and the Empire ; but he has suggested further measures of 
repression, which will, it is reported, take the form of another 
law against the Press. The notion seems to be in Berlin, as in 
Calcutta, that if a man cannot express his discontent with his 
pen, he is sure not to express it with his pistol,—the exact 
converse of the truth. 





The debates in the Lords and Commons on the conduct of 
Government in summoning Sepoys to Europe without consulting 
Parliament are fixed for Monday, Lord Selborne having changed 
his original day, Thursday, so that the debates may advance 
pari passu; but an anticipatory debate was raised on Monday, 
during the discussion on the Budget Bill, by Mr. Hussey Vivian, 
who made a very sharp and decided speech. The Government, 
he said, had taken the most high-handed course he had ever 
known, and one for which Lord North had been forced by his 
own party to bring in a Bill of Indemnity. He hinted that 
though the heads of the Ministry were safe, their purses were 
not, for if Parliament rejected the bill for the Sepoys, who was 
to payexpenses? Ifthe act had been done bya Liberal Ministry, 
the Liberals, who were independent, and nota mere flock of sheep, 
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would have dismissed them for such a violation of the Constitution. 
There was an utter want of frankness in the Ministry, which had 
‘‘sent the British Fleet into the Sea of Marmora with a lie in its 


mouth,” saying it was to protect British subjects, whereas it was | 


to protect British influence in the East. ‘It seemed to him that 
the Government had cast a slight upon Parliament, and that its 
conduct had been in the highest degree unconstitutional.” SirS. 
Northcote replied, taking the line that he had not time to put 
the Indian expenses in his Budget. He stated that the principle of 
summoning Indian troops had been accepted on March 27th,—the 
day before Lord Derby resigned,—but the orders were not given till 
April 12th, after the Budget. As the Viceroy of India telegraphed 
on April 16th that all was ready, he must have had his orders long 
before, and this elaborate statement of dates is therefore either a 
shuffle, or an admission that an inner Cabinet gives orders of the 
last importance before the general body of Ministers hear of them. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer affirmed, however, that if there 
had been time, he should have been silent, as the movement—which, 
be it remembered, he last week described as a mere movement of 
her Majesty’s troops from one station to another—was of a kind 
in which secrecy was necessary to success, 


Lord Hartington has not chosen to challenge the policy of the 
Government at all in his resolution. As be himself was most 
careful to point out, he challenges only the constitutionality of 
the course adopted in concealing from the House of Commons 
the decision to bring Sepoys, and to incur, without its leave, the 
expense of bringing Sepoys, into Europe. But Mr. Chamberlain 
is not satisfied with Lord Hartington’s motion, and we do not 
wonder that he is not. He is to move,—‘ That this House, while 
sharing the earnest desire expressed in the circular despatch of 
the Marquis of Salisbury for the good government, peace, and 
freedom of the populations to which these blessings have been 
strange, condemns the policy of warlike demonstration which her 
Majesty’s Government have pursued, and is of opinion that the 
objects in question, and an honourable and prompt settle- 
ment of existing difficulties, will be best promoted by a 
European Congress, and by a frank definition of the changes 
in the Treaty of San Stefano which her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment consider necessary for the general good of Europe, 
and the interests of England.” The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has declined to promise Mr. Chamberlain any special facilities for 
discussing this motion. He must take his chance with ordinary 
private Members. Votes of censure proposed by the leader of Oppo- 
sition have a claim on the Government, but votes of censure pro- 
posed by private Members have none. Nothing else, of course, was 
to be expected. But it is a pity that the censures which are thus 
shunted off on to a siding should be the censures with some 
pith and foree in them, while those which are discussed 
formally before the country are censures with the sting drawn. 


Viscount Sandon has been taken into the Cabinet, where he 
raises the number of Cabinet Ministers to thirteen. There is no 
reason to think that he will add much to the strength of the 
Government, or that he will add much to its weakness. He is 
an amiable and sensible man, who will make no great stir in the 
world, even as a Cabinet Minister. At one time, indeed, he con- 
trived to give almost more offence to the Dissenters than even his 
predecessor in the Education Department had ever given, by pro- 
claiming loudly a sort of crusade against them,—it was in relation 
tothe Endowed Schools measure,—but the crusade turned out to 
be rather a feeble crusade after all, a crusade which collapsed. 
As a Cabinet Minister, he will count, we suspect, chiefly as a 
new pawn for Lord Beaconsfield to play. 





Some of the English Members are doing their best to rival 
Mr. Parnell, and Mr, Biggar, and Mr. O'Donnell, in the violence 
and impropriety of their language in debate. On Thursday 
night Mr. T. Cave, the Member for Barnstaple, spoke of Mr. 
Parnell’s presence in the House of Commons as “a curse to this 
kingdom,”—and of course the apple of discord was soon 
flying about in all directions. The subject of debate 
was only some item of stationery expenditure, which in- 
cluded the cost of the stationery supplied to the Queen’s 
University in Ireland, and this the little knot of Home-rulers 
wanted to strike off. But no sooner had Mr. Cave spoken of 
Mr. Parnell as ‘‘a curse to this kingdom,” than a general dis- 
cussion arose as to his right to pass judgment in this way on a 
Member whom millions of Irishmen appreciate so highly as they 
appreciate Mr, Parnell, and all reasonable discussion of details 
was, of course, at an end. Whether it be the bad example of 


Commons, we do not know, but assuredly the English Membex 
are not far behind their Irish brethren. When Santee — 
we cannot be very indignant to find that Dungarvan, or Meath or 
Cavan swears pretty roundly, in reply. , 





It is clear that Professor Henry Smith will poll a respectable 
poll at Oxford, but that the Conservative will beat him, almost 
probably, by three to one. On ‘lhursday evening the numberg 
were,—Mr. Talbot, 2,459; Professor Smith, 941, Professor 
Smith has probably alienated a good many votes and gained 
none by his approval of Lord Salisbury’s despatch, but had 
he even been as thorough-going in his Liberalism on the Eastern 
Question as the Duke of Argyll, he would not have had the 
remotest chance of defeating Mr. Talbot. Oxford University 
is Conservative to morbidness ;—Conservative on every issue that 
can be raised from the cradle to the grave, especially those of the 
cradle and the grave. Sooner than return a man who would open 
the Churchyards to Dissenting ministers, it would restore the 
Turk, abolish the Czar, and encourage Mussulmans to become 
once more aggressors on Europe. Professor Henry Smith hag 
not done badly in showing that at least a thousand electors, 
even in Oxford University, are Liberals ; and in all probability, 
there would have been more, had not Professor Smith qualified 
his Liberalism by his general approval of Lord Salisbury, and 
consequently of the irrepressible Turk whom that nobleman’s 
Despatch proposes to put on his legs again. Not all the Queen’s 





ships, nor all the Queen’s men, will be able, we trust, to effect 
that very undesirable restoration. 


Mr. Hanbury, the defeated candidate at Tamworth, triumphantly 
communicates to the Times of last Saturday the fact that three 
of Mr. Hamar Bass’s proposers supported him, not for his views 
on the Eastern policy of the Government, but in spite of those 
views,—first, for local reasons, and next, from their regard for. his 
father. Of course, Mr. Hanbury wishes the public to believe 
that what is true of three of Mr, Hamar Bass’s proposers, is true 
of a great proportion of the electors who gave him their votes,— 
that he was elected, in fact, in spite of his numerous addresses to 
the electors, and not in consequence of them. In that case,-what 
a noble-minded man Mr. Hamar Bass must be !—to go about 
day after day wounding his supporters far and wide in .the 
dearest article of their political creed, in the simple faith that 
in spite of all this self-denying candour,—more appropriate toa 
saint, or at least to a confessor, than to a candidate for a seat in 
Parliament,—local considerations and his father’s good name 
might outweigh the demerits of his political convictions. No doubt 
Tamworth took a fancy to Mr. Hamar Bass, but it took a fancy 
to that in him, most likely, which he put most forward ; and that 
was his strong condemnation of the Government's policy in the 
East. If Mr. Hanbury’s letter is worth anything, it would imply 
that had Mr. Hamar Bass talked as Mr. Hanbury himself talks on 
the Eastern Question, his majority would have been far larger than 
it actually was. Mr. Hanbury should learn to let ill alone, which 
is often quite as judicious a course as letting well alone. 


A deputation of great influence, headed by the Marquis of 
Ripon, and representing mainly the North of England, waited on 
the Duke of Richmond and Gordon on Thursday, to request that 
if a new University is instituted at the request of Owens College, 
it may be a University confederating a variety of Northern 
Colleges in different counties, and that the name given to such 
University should not be a purely local one. The idea evidently 
was that, so far as Owens College has made out its case, it isa 
case for all Colleges of the same type,—all Colleges which may be 
called the Colleges of a busy, manufacturing population,—and that 
to erect a University for one such College alone, or even for one such 
place as Manchester, and call it ‘‘ the University of Manchester,” 
would be to encourage a considerable number of other Colleges of 
the same type—present or future—to ask for a separate University 
status for themselves sooner or later. This might easily issue in a 
reckless and mischievous multiplication of Universities, where one 
University, consisting of many colleges, would suffice, or more than 
suffice, —would do the work much better. This is very much the 
view we have always taken. We can see the case for a Uni- 
versity more closely associated with the teaching bodies whence 
it derives its students, than the University of London has lately 
been, but as the Government evidently think, it is by no means 
certain that such a connection might not be restored, and the object 
of Owens College, in great part, assured, without the creation of 
any new University at all. Certainly no good University could 
be created with so small a college as Owens College as ite sole 
educational constituent. Sir Stafford Nortbcote’s remarks,—as 





the Irish Home-rulers or not which is leavening the House of 
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for the Duke of Richmond and Gordon, he seemed to find the 
subject highly transcendental,—pointed towards a better use of 
the Universities we have, rather than the creation of a new one. 


But we cannot say that we feel so convinced as Sir Stafford 
Northeote, and Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. Lowe, and many others 
who have discussed this subject with a very strong bias against the 
multiplication of Universities, appear to do, that this multiplication 
_-within moderate limits—is not rather a good than an evil. Cer- 
tainly in Germany it has given rise to a great many valuable 
types of culture, and there is an obvious difficulty in effectually 
confederating colleges hundreds of miles apart, so as to make 
the confederation a real and organic whole. A University, to 
be worth anything, must contain in itself a considerable number 
of different and equally able teachers of the same subject, in all 
the great departments of human knowledge. But this being pro- 
yided for, we do not doubt that variety in the schools of learning, 
variety of literary type, is as apt to spring out of the variety of 
Universities, as is a variety of moral types out of the variety of 
schools. The new view, that it is so very important to ensure 
an absolute uniformity of standard for all degrees is, we suspect, 
a mistake,—the prejudice of a monotonous and iron age. 





Wednesday last was the public day on which the University of 
London confers its Degrees, and owing to the absence of the 
Chancellor, Earl Granville, in consequence of the death of his 
infant daughter, the Vice-Chancellor, Sir John Lubbock, distri- 
buted the honours and certificates, and delivered the address,—an 
unusually good one, polished, thoughtful, and dignified. After 
congratulating the University on the issue of the long struggle as 
to women’s degrees, in the grant of a new Charter which enables 
the University to confer all its dipiomas and distinctions equally on 
men and women, Sir John Lubbock dwelt with much force on the 
inadequacy of the present education, for boys no less than girls, and 
pointed out how much there is—in England—of over-play as well as 
of over-work. He insisted on the necessity of providing alternative 
disciplines for minds fitted for different spheres of study, and 
showed how the University is gradually adopting this principle, by 
introducing options between several distinct studies in its exami- 
nations for the higher degrees. He pointed out with great brevity 
and great distinctness how all the various sciences are so inter- 
twined that it is almost impossible to determine which of them 
have the closest affinities with each other,—whether, for instance, 
chemistry is more closely connected with physics or with 
astronomy, since on the one hand chemistry is based on physics, 
and‘on the other, by the aid of spectrum analysis, it might be said 
“to have cast a light even on the Sun.” The interweaving 
of the sciences being so close, it became necessary to leave to the 
student to select for himself in the last stage of his education 
the group of sciences which best suited him, and the University 
were now engaged in considering how far the same principle 
should be applied to degrees in Arts. Mr. Lowe followed Sir 
John Lubbock, in a jocose speech about the “‘ Jingo party,” which 
was rather adapted for after-dinner purposes than a University 
audience at mid-day. Mr. Lowe’s speeches to his constituents 
have a dash in them of grateful though unmistakable contempt. 


A controversy has been going on as to the intentions of the 
founders of Keble College, Oxford, from which it has come out 
pretty plainly, as might have been expected, that while the pur- 
pose, as defined, certainly was to found simply a Church of 
England College in honour of Mr. Keble, and to make it one 
where plain living should be the ideal of the students, the 
name and example of Mr. Keble were from the first so held 
up to the subscribers, as the main motive to contribute, as 
to indicate, conspicuously enough, at least that special modi- 
fication of Church of England doctrine which might be expected 
to have most influence with the managers. And no doubt, as a 
matter of fact, Keble College has become a rather high Anglican 
institution,—one in which fasting in Lent, for instance, is 
not indeed enforced, but for several days in the week 
more than encouraged by the dietary provided, and in 
which, if second-hand evidence may be trusted, more distinc- 
tively Romanising practices,—though, of course, not on the 


years. Fortunately for the College, the first Warden is a man of 
eminently moderate mind, as well as very wide sympathies, so 
that in spite of the magic of Keble’s name, no indelible stamp, 
even of the spiritual peculiarities of the author of ‘‘ The Christian 
Year,” has been as yet printed on a College which has already 
attracted to itself much wealth and influence, and is attracting, 
and will attract, more and more year by year. 


Dr. Alfred Carpenter delivered a lecture last week to the 
Medical Society of London, in which he laid it down that any 
consumption of alcohol sufficient to furnish the blood with one 
part of alcohol in five hundred of blood, is dangerous to health, 
but that more moderate indulgence in alcohol is not yet 
proved to be deleterious. The late Dr. Anstie put the matter 
in a simpler shape, when he said that the alcohol contained in a 
couple of glasses of ordinary sherry is quite as much as an average 
man or woman can take daily without injury. The habitual use 
of stimulants, even in a diluted form, to enable the person 
who used them to do more work than he could get through 
without them, was, said Dr. A. Carpenter, certainly injurious, 
Dyspepsia was the first sign of over-indulgence in alcoholic 
drinks, and acute neuralgia and hysteria were frequently the 
ultimate consequences of it, or even transmitted consequences, 
in the offspring of one who had over-indulged. Alcoholic 
drinks might, however, be good for the old, where it was im- 
possible otherwise to equalise the animal heat in the body. In 
brief, it is not certain that alcohol ever does the healthy any 
good, though it is not certain that in very moderate quantities 
it does them any harm. Might not the same be said of tea ? 





The rumours that the Fenians in America intend to take 
advantage of the excitement in Europe to attack Canada obtained 
some consistency on Friday. <A telegram was then received from 
New York, dated the same day, stating that a body of Irishmen, 
apparently most respectable, were encamped in a forest in Northern 
Vermont, and were receiving accessions hourly. As it is known 
that considerable agitation prevails among the Irish, it is assumed 
that these men are Fenians, and the Canadian Militia in the nearest 
district have been called out. The Canadian Government is 
quite ready to meet such an invasion, and the Governments both 
of the United States and of the State of Vermont may be trusted 
to do their duty. Neither have the least sympathy with Fenians, 
or with attempts to annoy England by killing and plundering 
peaceable Canadians, and interrupting business along the border. 
The movement cannot complicate relations between the Union 
and the Dominion, and that is the only possibility which gives it 
political importance. 


The news of the week from the Cape is not exactly alarming, 
but it shows that all the native tribes are stirring, and that the 
British force in the Colonies is inadequate to the work. The 
tribes between Cape Colony and Natalare not subdued, or likely 
to be, but perpetually force on little engagements, in each of 
which we lose a few soldiers, wounded, whom we cannot spare, 
and they lose a good many braves, killed, whom they do not miss. 
We seem to want there a body of soldiers trained to fight on 
foot, but to march on horseback, as the settlers do. Beyond Natal, 
again, Cetewayo, though he has not declared himself, is gathering 
in his followers; while the Boers of the Transvaal—4,000 strong— 
have been threatening to disobey all orders. ‘They have, however, 
after a grand meeting, agreed to send another mission to Europe, 
but they are in a temper in which an accident may induce them to 
revolt. Nevertheless, as we may be intending to set up Turkey 
again, no troops can be spared, whether from India or England, 
for South Africa. aS rae 
The Mr. Cooper recently murdered at Bhamo was not, as we 
suggested last week, the civilian who slew so many mutineers, 
but Mr. T. T. Cooper, the traveller in Western China, Tibet, and 
Assam, a man of rare energy and resource, who had acquired in 
a singular degree the confidence of the Chinese. He is a great 
loss, both to his friends and to science. No account suggesting 
the motives of his murder has yet reached home, but from the 
composition of his guard, which consisted, like the expedition 
just despatched to Malta, of Sikhs, Ghoorkas, and Madrassees, 








ground that they are Romanising,—have been at times recom- 
mended by some of those in authority. On the whole, however, 
it is clear that the legal trust is in no way hampered by any limita- 
tion of the teaching to the school of Keble. The College, 


legally, is a Church of England College, and nothing more. It is 


it is suspected that he inadvertently or unconsciously issued some 
order which the Madrassees, as casteless men, thought reason- 
able, but to which Sikhs or Ghoorkas objected, as contrary to 
their creed. It would be nearly impossible for a traveller so 
circumstanced, and unaware of the radical differences among bis 
men, to understand whether the opposition was reasonable, or 





not to be wondered at,—indeed, it would be something wonderful 
were it otherwise,—that the genius of Keble should have impressed 
itself on the actual administration of the College in its earlier 





dictated by a spirit of perversity. 


Consols were on Friday 96} to 96%. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—— 


THE COMING CONSTITUTIONAL DEBATE. 

HAT makes the Lords so meek? If ever there was a 

question which they might have been expected to debate 
with some eagerness and energy, it is this of the propriety of 
introducing Sepoys into Europe without Parliamentary consent. 
They are not afraid of being misrepresented among their con- 
stituents. The possible frown of the Sovereign has no terrors 
for them. They include within their House half the legal 
strength of the country, the very men who, by experience, by 
knowledge of law, by study of constitutional history, are best 
qualified to enlighten both the Ministry and the people upon 
the exact bearings of the recent act. They know better than 
the Commons how to be discreet, what should be said and what 
avoided, how to warn the Government, and yet refrain from 
interfering with its negotiations. Moreover, they are supposed 
to be anxious to display their superiority in argument, to thirst 
for opportunity of high debate, to be resentful of the contempt 
which sometimes falls on them for the smallness of their contri- 
bution to the political education of the country. Yet after Lord 
Selborne had selected Thursday for the debate, and the Govern- 
ment had agreed to that day, the discussion is postponed, 
because, forsooth, the Commons had selected Monday, and it was 
better that the debates in both Houses should go on simultane- 
ously. Why is it better? Why should the Peers, among whom 
sit Lord Beaconsfield, Lord Salisbury, Lord Cairns, and Lord 
Cranbrook, making, with Sir Stafford Northcote, the whole of 
the Committee which really governs, shrink from instructing the 
Commons? The Lords’ debates on the legal points, at all events, 
might have given the Commons invaluable guidance ; while for 
this once, we may be sure, the Peers are not “ waiting for light 
from below.” Nevertheless, Lord Selborne not only postpones the 
discussion, but intimates in advance that it will be purposeless. 
He will move no resolution and will take no division,—will, in 
fact, do his duty as feebly as he possibly can. And the Lords, 
who are supposed, if they understand anything, to understand 
Army matters and foreign politics, accept these arrangements for 
debate on a military movement vitally affecting our foreign posi- 
tion, like so many lambs. They agree that their ancient House 
shall be treated like a Debating Club, a body in which the 
members’ powers of oratory may be displayed to an admiring 
audience, but which has no direct power of influencing the 
Ministry of the day. And they do this although they see 
more clearly than any one that the Ministry in their recent 
act have lowered that prerogative of Parliament, that right to 
be consulted and obeyed on all political matters, which alone 
makes of the House of Peers an important institution. What 
is that House if, when the Ministry make a grand innovation 
on ancient practice, the Lords are only entitled to talk, and 
cannot make their opinion felt effectively by the Executive ? 
Or what are the Peers in politics, if their House collectively 
is nothing? Merely a number of very wealthy, middle-aged 
gentlemen, permitted to talk aloud four nights in the week, 
but entirely without control over the progress of living and 
great affairs. 

The debate in the Lords, under these circumstances, can 
scarcely be a good one for the country. Peers will not flock 
up, there will be none of the force which the prospect of a 
great division lends to all speakers of experience, and the 
audience which might have been gathered had Thursday been 
the day of debate will throng the galleries and passages of the 
Commons, where, unless some new incident interrupts the dis- 
cussion, it ought at least to be sincere. Two debaters may, it 
is true, be absent from the front rank. Mr. Forster is still 
disabled from standing by his accident, and Mr. Bright will be 
too overwhelmed by the calamity which has excited sympathy 
for his suffering in every household in the kingdom. But we 
are happy to perceive that Lord Hartington has, for once in 
the course of these transactions, displayed some decision and 
adroitness as a leader in the House. That was a very clever 
stroke of Sir Stafford Northcote, who is becoming as rus¢ as 
the Due de Broglie, in treating Lord Hartington’s motion as if it 
were identical with Mr. Chamberlain’s, and a direct and general 
vote of censure, for he knew that if he could only give it that 
colour, the party behind him would vote to a man, if they 
voted down the Ten Commandments. If nothing else about 
the Tories is Russian, their discipline is, and we do not wonder 
that the public hardly knows the names of their Whips. Lord 
Hartington, however, was equal to the occasion, and his quiet 
but firm explanation replaced the question upon its true 


TT 
footing. He is not about, on this occasion, to raise ¢ ; 
of the general policy of the Government, or even of Pear 
in bringing Sepoys into Europe, but only of the Constitutional 
right of Parliament to be consulted first. The words of his 
resolution are mild in the extreme :—*“ That no forces may be 
raised or kept by the Crown in time of peace without the 
consent of Parliament, in any part of the dominions of the 
Crown, excepting only such forces as may be actually servin 
within her Majesty’s Indian possessions.” These words, oy 
ever, cover the whole ground, and unless the Ministry 
have a deliberate design of retaining power to carry on warg 
outside India without previous Parliamentary sanction, we 
scarcely see how the most bigoted Tory can object to them. The 
simply reaffirm a doctrine maintained for two centuries by the 
infinite majority of English statesmen of both parties 
that Parliament has the right to fix the number of troo 
which shall be employed by the Crown for any purpose whatso« 
ever, except the garrisoning and defence of her Majesty’s Indian 
possessions, or rather Asiatic possessions, for Aden, Singapore, 
and Hong Kong, although within “ Charter limits,” are not in 
India. This right has been delegated in India, with many 
other strictly Parliamentary rights, to the representatives of 
the Crown, but it has never been surrendered as regards the 
Empire. Indeed it was reaffirmed by the Act which settled 
that all Indian troops employed outside “Charter limits” 
should be paid by the United Kingdom, for the intention of 
that Act undoubtedly was that the money should be asked 
from Parliament previous to the moving of troops. Otherwise, 
the power of forbidding foreign enterprise by refusing supplies 
would have been taken away from Parliament altogether, and 
the Crown could have authorised of its own authority any war 
it pleased, Parliament having only the privilege of refusing to 
pay the troops after they had started and been successful, 
Supposing, for example, as the extreme case, that the Crown 
ordered India to seize the Turkish Empire, and the Army 
charged with the work lived by requisitions, or out of the 
foreign treasuries seized, the power of Parliament to prevent 
that great enterprise would be absolutely ni/. Or to takea 
less impossible case,—her Majesty orders the seizure of Syria 
by Indian troops. There is wealth enough in Syria to pay 
those troops. Where, on the apparent theory of the Ministry, 
does the control of Parliament begin? The movement of 
Indian troops, says Sir Stafford Northcote, need not be coms 
municated to Parliament. The right to declare war or peace 
rests with her Majesty. Parliament need only be consulted 
when money is required, and the money required for the expe- 
dition is found in Syria. Clearly the Parliamentary control of 
the military power of the State, which is the very root of the 
Constitution, without which the “Empire” may become a 
veiled despotism, instead of a veiled Republic, would be reduced 
to an unreal fiction, only tolerated because the fiction slightly 
screened the actual disposers of power. The “ pivot of power” 
in such great enterprises would no longer be the House of 
Commons, but the Executive Government, which, if it attempted 
unpopular acts, would always have to be driven from power, 
and not merely to be restricted as to those acts, as is now the 
practice. 

It is no part of our duty, noris it in our power, to anticipate 
the debates on Monday, but there are two arguments in favour 
of Lord Hartington’s motion which will not be employed in 
the Houses, but which ought to have the greatest weight with 
Tories. It is not their interest or their policy to invest the 
Crown with powers which may excite popular jealousy. Her 
Majesty throughout her protracted reign, has acted—mainly 
under the guidance of Whig Ministers—in such close adherence to 
Constitutional principle that popular jealousy has been laid asleep; 
but the life of the kingdom will not be synchronous with the 
Queen’s reign, her successors may not be equally trusted, and 
every visible addition to the Prerogative will add to the strength 
of that Republican party which is as certain to spring up 
among us as Socialism is certain to spring up among the 
miserable. It is the highest duty of the Tory party, in their 
care for.the Monarchy, to avoid all occasions for jealousy be- 
tween the people and the Crown, to keep the Monarchy under 





its veil of honour, and at least to appear to refer everything to 
the decision of Parliament. And the second argument is this. 
Every step taken by this Premier, and more especially this 
last step, tends to exaggerate excessively the position of India 
within the British Empire. Already the right to use her 
resources is a subject of division between parties, of fierce 
debate out-of-doors, of separations among statesmen who have 
always worked together. Already newspapers are asking if 
Britain is to be subordinated to India, or submerged in her. 
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ly as this e ration advances, so surely will this 
po Hon at shall at last be face to face with 
the calamity, that one entire party in the State will have 
placed severance from India in its party programme. That 
did occur about America, which was supposed to be far more 
essential to the greatness of the country than India is now 
supposed to be ; and owing to financial difficulties, it may 
much more easily occur about India. That would be a grand 
calamity, if not for this country, then at least for mankind, 
one-fifth of whom are now governed kindly and peaceably, 
instead of being harassed by brutal despotisms; and that 
calamity will certainly follow, if the new policy is persisted 
in. We do not believe that Englishmen will consent for 
more than a moment to depend on Sepoy swords; but that 
they will depend on Sepoy swords not controlled, and paid, 
and numbered by their own Parliament, is, on the face of it, 


incredible. 





THE TORY LEADER AND THE COMMONS. 


HE translation of Mr. Hardy to the Upper House adds a 
good debater where there was little need of one, and leaves a 

gap where a gap would, under ordinary circumstances, be very 
gravely felt. Sir Stafford Northcote and Mr. Cross are left 
almost alone on the Treasury Bench, to debate questions of 
any great general moment. Even Mr. Cross is rather a plain 
Quarter-sessions speaker than a considerable debater ; while 
Colonel Stanley is not brilliant,and Mr. Smith decidedly homely. 
But it does not follow that the loss of Mr. Hardy will be gravely 
felt. There has never in our days been a time when debate 
affected the issues of political purpose so little as it does now. 
It is, indeed, perfectly true that on questions of any moment 
to the balance of parties, it has always been contended that 
hardly a single vote was ever changed by the most convincing 
speech which the House of Commons has ever listened to. 
And no doubt this opinion is, in the main, a just one. 
Let the debate be ever so able, yet as a rule the 
division list remains as it would have been if the 
division had been taken before the debate, instead of 
after it. But admit this to the full, and still it is true that 
debate at present affects the issues of political purpose far 
less than it has ever done within our recollection. For till quite 
lately, debate had a very great effect,—not so much on the 
immediate division, as on the country, on the influx of letters to 
Members from their constituents, and on the private reports of 
the “ Whips ” on both sides to their Chiefs, In other words, it 
affected greatly the way in which, from day to day, the policy 
of the Government was moulded; it was a force, which by 
shaping the mind of the country, reacted in the way of giving 
a new direction to the aims of Ministers; or if it failed to 
affect these, then it showed itself by detaching support from 
the Cabinet, and bringing on them cold warnings and private 
remonstrances from some of the most influential of their 
supporters. But never did this result of debate seem to be 
80 small as it is at the present moment. Either the hearts 
of men are hardened, and what they hear with their ears they 
fail to understand with their hearts, whether the speakers be 
Lord Derby and Lord Carnarvon or Mr. Gladstone and 
Mr. Bright,—or else Sir Stafford Northcote has struck a new 
vein of political resource in the manipulation of democracies, 
and found that by virtue of using pacific language, and 
assenting to every argument that is advanced in favour of pacific 
acts, he can not only safely, but even with positive advantage 
to his popularity, contrive to acquiesce in every resolve that 
tends to war, and that may only too probably bring war. It 
may be that the people are steadily deaf to Lord Derby 
because he is Lord Derby. It may be that they are the 
more deeply impressed by Sir Stafford Northcote’s pacific 
Voice, because it so clearly is the voice of Jacob, while 
the hand appears to be the hand of Esau. But to what- 
ever cause it be due,—the indurating tendency of a vehe- 
ment prepossession, or the soothing tendency of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer’s professions,—it certainly does seem that 
debate is lost on the country; that the biggest constitutional 
issues are poohpoohed as the subjects of mere “ academical 
discussions ;” and that if no reason is given for what is done, 
that reticence seems to be even more effective than in other 
times the best reason would have been ; that any criticism is 
treated as a cavil; and every new resolve of the Government 
as that which needs no justification, its justification consisting 
in the mere fact that it has been done. 
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their procedure, but simply affirm that they did what they 
did, because it seemed to them that they had the right to do 
it, the effect appears to be quite as good as if they had given 
the amplest reasons for their course. As the Telegraph very 
accurately puts the matter, there are “signs abroad that the 
country is in no mood to have its attention diverted from 
the great question of our time, by academical discussions on 
the Constitution,"—the “academical ” discussions in question 
being, let us remember, questions so vital to the power of Par- 
liament and the policy of the nation as the right of the 
Administration to enlist Asia against Europe without Parlia- 
mentary sanction, and to profess to be giving us a true account 
of our liabilities, and the ways and means by which they are 
to be met, when they are deliberately keeping back from us 
one of the most important and one of the most serious 
of the liabilities already incurred. The mere fact that 
to find fault with such encroachments as these on 
the authority of Parliament is regarded as an “ academi- 
cal” cavil, indicative of a petty and litigious spirit, 
is more significant of the temporary uselessness of Parlia- 
mentary debate than the special issue of any of the various dis- 
cussions about foreign policy. If no attention is paid to the 
arguments against restoring Turkey to independence, we only 
infer that the people are prepossessed with the notion that 
anything which baffles Russia is desirable. But if no atten- 
tion is paid to the arguments establishing the need of a proper 
Parliamentary sanction for a great and novel extension of the 
military influence of the United Kingdom within the boun- 
daries of Europe, it is clear that the people must trust their 
Ministers more than they trust their own Representatives, and 
are willing to regard the Government as if it had been elected 
by a plébiscite, instead of owing its power to the confidence of 
the very Parliament which it now so contemptuously ignores. 
Such unmeaning and unwarrantable indifference as_ this 
to the privileges of the only body directly elected 
by the people may be grateful to the Government, 
since it undoubtedly very much enlarges the sphere of 
their discretion and diminishes that of their accountability ; 
but just as it is a bad sign for Parliament itself, which loses 
strength exactly in proportion as the people lose their jealousy 
on its behalf, so it is a still worse sign for the nerve and 
strength of a Parliamentary Government. A Government 
which is so carelessly and negligently treated that it is not 
challenged when it oversteps its powers, can hardly count on 
strenuous and loyal support when it most needs such support. 
The confidence which is given without being weighed, will be 
taken away without being forfeited. 

What makes us still more anxious about this apparent utter 
indifference of public opinion to political argument, is that now 
that Mr. Hardy has become Viscount Cranbrook, there is no 
one in the House of Commons who will be likely to tell the 
House plainly what the Government policy points to. Sir 
Stafford Northcote is like the man who said, “I go, Sir,” and 
went not. If the Opposition will have him go with 
them a mile, he promises profusely to go with them twain, 
—only, as a matter of fact, he does not go with them at 
all. Neither the House nor the country can ever be 
alarmed by Sir Stafford Northcote’s language. He has 
always talked in the style of Lord Carnarvon, and in far more 
pacific style than Lord Derby. But then he has always acted 
with Lord Beaconsfield. Even at the very moment when he 
has been pouring out his pacific hopes to the House, he has been 
keeping deliberately back from them what he well knew 
they would have thought in the highest degree ominous 
and menacing. Now it is, to our minds, even more 
dangerous to have such a man completely master, and 
sole master, of the situation in the House of Commons, 
than to have him associated there with such a one as 
Mr. Hardy, who did at least now and then blow the 
trumpet after a fashion calculated to warn the coun- 
try of what he meant. But he is gone, and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has it all his own way. 
His other colleagues in the Cabinet are, with the 
possible exception of Mr. Cross, all mild editions of 
himself. If Sir Stafford Northcote bleats where Mr. Hardy 
used to roar, Lord Sandon, the new Cabinet Minister, coos like 
a wood-pigeon ; the First Lord of the Admiralty builds away 
at his cellular ships like a busy bee at her cells ; and Colonel 


| Stanley talks administrative detail with the cold lucidity with 


which he would draw out the particulars of a lease on the 
There is no one on the Treasury Bench (with 


and how it is we can hardly understand,—discussion goes for | the doubtful exception of Mr. Cross), who is in the least likely 
nothing with the people. If the Government do not defend | to alarm the country by talking at all in the vein in which 
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the Government are acting, so that we may get to the very 
verge of war while the House of Commons is listening to 
nothing but smooth words, though they may be smooth words 
that prevent the ear from catching the clashing of the 
sword. No one can reasonably doubt, indeed, that if the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer were really as pacific as his 
language, he has now the policy of the Cabinet under his own 
control. He is not only the leader, but the only possible leader 
in the popular House; and if he were to refuse to sanction 
any particular policy, the Government must be dissolved 
before that policy could be pursued. But this complete 
mastery of the situation,—which would be so hopeful, if 
Sir Stafford Northcote were not week after week assenting to 
deeds the very opposite of those which his words suggest, 
—becomes a fresh danger rather than a fresh source of 
hope, when we consider that while he talks so mildly 
and peacefully, he assists those who talk bigly and danger- 
ously. He sends the Fleet to Constantinople, and treats 
it as a peace measure. He calls out the Reserves, and says 
we were never doing anything so harmless. He explains 
the Budget, and suppresses one very large item which he 
well knows it ought to contain. He begs the House to go in 
peace to enjoy its Easter holidays, though he knows how little 
it would enjoy them, if it only knew what he knows. And 
then, after the vacation he speaks of the summons of the Indian 
native troops to Europe as a little affair of no consequence, in 
which the Crown alone was interested, and which the Govern- 
ment did not think it either right or wise to confide 
to the House. This being Sir Stafford Northcote’s notion of 
duty, we confess that we begin to fear his soft and honeyed 
words almost more than we fear the military alarum of Lord 
Cranbrook. The latter at least gives a shock to the nerves of 
the country, and warns them what is coming. Sir Stafford 
Northcote administers a sedative, and while his audience are 
dozing off, cocks his pistols under the table. That is the more 
dangerous character of the two. The incarnation of sweet 
reasonableness with its hand on its dagger, is twice as dan- 
gerous as one who waves the standard in your face and blows 
the trumpet into your ears. The country will not listen to 
debate, but it did get a clear inkling of what Mr. Hardy 
meant, while it hardly even yet believes that Sir Stafford 
Northcote can be taking step after step towards war, while he 
speaks forth words of such smooth soberness. 





OPINION IN RUSSIA AND TURKEY. 


j er dreary suspense continues, and will probably continue 
for some days yet. According to the accounts which 
look least false, Count Schouvaloff has found serious obstacles 
to contend with in St. Petersburg, and will only be able to 
remove them after further interviews with Lord Salisbury 
in London, where he is to arrive next Wednesday. It is 
useless, while the delay lasts, to speculate, for speculation only 
increases the heat in men’s minds, already heated by the 
excessive and, for all that appears, unreasonable delays in 
arriving at a conclusion, and we prefer to point out the one 
great difficulty in the way of the Emperor of Russia which 
Englishmen persistently forget. This is, the opinion of his 
people. Englishmen have had their minds so filled with 
the idea that a Czar is absolute, and can do what he 
pleases, that they are unable to perceive the limits 
within which which his action is restrained, more especially 
since he emancipated the Serfs. Even before that great 
act, the Russian people, when tolerably unanimous, could 
make themselves felt ; and ever since, they have taken an in- 
terest in politics which induces them to exercise their influence 
very strongly. The Czar can still disregard any individual, 
but he cannot disregard the whole people, more especially 
while, as at present, it is in an exalted mood. If he does, he 
may have to face not only a moral explosion, which may drive 
him from his throne, but that hourly danger of assassination 
which in times of popular excitement becomes a most real and 
serious disturbing element in Russian politics. Now it is an 
unquestionable fact, though English Tories will not believe it, 
that the war with Turkey was undertaken by the Russian 
people as a religious duty ; that it was forced upon the Court, 
which was thinking of other things, and that it is still earnestly 
approved by the body of the people. Mr. Mather, an English 
merchant, acquainted with Russia, and in habitual intercourse 
with the people, sends to the Manchester Examiner of May 
11th a long and singularly able letter in evidence of this truth. 
He is no worshipper of the Czar, for as will be seen, he be- 
lieves that the Russian Government used the national en- 








thusiasm to elevate its own position in Europe ; but’ he 

that this is the first wattccial war which’ Rusata ny 
waged, that the people are sincerely interested, and that 
they are as eager for news about it as Englishmen would be 
He says :—“ The impression conveyed td me by'all the digs 
cussions I held with a‘ variety of persons’ was,—that a tho« 
roughly hearty and unselfish sympathy, capable of great 
sacrifices, was felt by the people of Russia with their cou 
religionists in Turkey; and upon this feeling, which the 
Emperor honestly shared, a certain class of powerful and 
ambitious Russian politicians went into a war, hoping to win 
European prestige and serve selfish ends, whilst gratifying the 
earnest aspirations of the national voice. The war was made 
up of these two elements. It is absolutely untrue to say that 
the sole object of the war was aggression on the part of the 
Russian Government, for war at that moment would haya 
been impossible, without the enthusiasm and wide-spread 
sympathy of the people for their suffering co-religionists, It 
cannot, however, be denied that the Government used 
this popular feeling to enhance the influence of Russia 


in Europe, and win back what she lost during 
the Crimean war. I think this is the fair and 
impartial verdict which history will record.” He found 


that the Russians among whom he lived thought the 
Treaty of San Stefano too hard, and especially objected to the 
demand for Roumanian Bessarabia, which they attributed to a 
superstitious feeling in the Emperor, who himself, against 
the opinion of his advisers, inserted the clause in the 
Treaty. But they were greatly struck by the discovery 
that England was the only one of the Five Great Powers 
prepared to resist the Treaty, and from that moment the popu* 
lar determination to resist dictation became decided. They 
were willing to give up the indemnity and all territorial 
cessions, if Turkey ceased to exist, but to give them up 
and see Turkey restored was more than they could bear :—« 
“ As the conviction spread that England meant war, one heard 
a good deal about what ought to be done; not the slightest 
fear or apprehension could be noticed as to consequences, nob 
the remotest indication of submission to England appeared. 
The calmest and most intelligent Russians, many of whom 
were well-known admirers of Englishmen and English insti- 
tutions, deplored with sorrow that there was no course open to 
Russia but a firm resistance to the last extremity, if England 
forced on war. The terrible cost was boldly faced. It was 
said, of men we have plenty; two or three millions would: be 
forthcoming’ in the course of such a war, fired with an 
enthusiasm which we have never yet seen. Of money we shall 
find enough, for as yet none of the classes above the peasants 
and workmen have had to bear the burden directly. Once let 
us feel that England intends to make our late sacrifices only 
the pretext for making war upon us, and all classes will con- 
tribute to the last. Such a war, it was admitted, would pro¢ 
bably throw Russia back a generation in her development, 
however ended. Hence, though looking without fear to the 
sacrifices of war, the desire and hope of peace was intense.” 
We believe that this is, in the main, an accurate account of 
Russian feeling. It tallies with all the accounts sent home by 
the keen and experienced observer who acts as St. Petersburg 
Correspondent of the Zimes, with all the reports sent home 
from San Stefano, with the primd facie probabilities of 
the hour, and with all the hints in the semi-official 
journals, whith leave it clear that the Russian 
Government, like the English, is considering the in 
ternal situation, as well as its foreign policy. Such a con- 
dition of opinion must affect the Emperor, and make him 
most unwilling to give up any of the popular objects of the 
war. As the Agence Russe hints, he might surrender his 
claim to Batoum and reconsider the indemnity, but he cannot 
restore Turkish rule, where once destroyed, without affronting 
one of the innermost feelings of his people. It would not matter 
to him if Bulgaria were placed under an English Prince, or an 
Austrian Archduke, or divided between its own people and 
Greece, but to give any portion of it back to Turkey is, in the 
face of the public sentiment, impossible. It is, we believe, on 
this point that the final negotiations will turn, and this will 
enable us to see whether the constant declarations of her 
Majesty’s Government that they are interested on behalf of the 
Eastern Christians are honest or not. If they are at heart care- 
ful forthem, they will place South Bulgaria under a Christian 
but non-Russian Government. If they are at heart anxious 
only for Turks—which we do not believe about the majority, 
but do believe about the Premier, who has throughout been 
openly on that side—they will plunge England into war in 
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Jackson, who had been abroad and was stoned in her carriage— 
an act unprecedented in England—and had just time to seek 
refuge with his wife and children in a neighbour’s house, The 
mob gutted his own residence, burnt a haystack on the 
premises, afd finally burned down the house, with ,all 
the furniture it contained. Even the plate, according to 
the accounts published in Manchester, was left pn- 
touched by the rioters, to perish in the flames. ‘The 
rioters next dragged out the carriage, and burnt it some 
distance off in the public road. The municipality were. by 
_ this time in movement, soldiers had arrived from Preston, and 
| the mob dispersed ; but on the following day it reassembled, 
smashed the Town-Hall windows, stoned the soldiers, and 
threatened to burn down the Mayor’s house, not because. he 
was an employer, but because he was doing his duty. Bands 
and to have unusual opportunities of information. And of men visited the suburbs, demanding money or food, and,the 
what is his opinion? That five-sixths of the talk about the demands were in all instances reported acceded to. On 'Thurs- 
Turkish strength, so diligently circulated in order to make | day the town was more quiet, being in possession of some 
Englishmen believe that their task will be easy, is talk merely ; | 400 Infantry and Cavalry, but the mobs, though cowed, were 
that Constantinople is not defended, and that although the furious, and nothing but the presence of the military prevented 
Turks are willing to renew the war, the Turkish Pashas, with a renewal of the work of destruction. At Burnley, the scenes 
the Sultan at their head, are solely moved by a selfish desire | enacted were almost worse, the police being kicked into help- 
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order that South Bulgaria shall be Turkish. It seems in- 
eredible that such an offence against ordinary political morals 
should be committed, but that, if Russia offers the concessions 
hinted at, would be the only explanation of a war which, if 
South Bulgaria were independent but non-Russian, would not 
have even an ostensible excuse. 

Just five days after Mr. Mather’s letter, another and quite a 
different one is published in the Standard, from Constantinople. 
That journal, though frequently, as we think, unfair in its 
leaders, still maintains the honourable custom of allowing its 
correspondents abroad to maintain their own opinions, and even 
fought for justice on Mr. Ogle’s murderers after the Times had, 
to all appearance, abandoned the cause of its own agent. Its 
correspondent in the Eastern capital is known to be an ex- 
ceptionally able man, a Tory, and writing to a Tory journal, 














to remain in Constantinople, and for that end will make any 
arrangement Russia may insist on. That does not, of course, 


lessness—probably by the roughs whom it is their duty to 
control—and a warehouse belonging to Mr. Kay, a manufac- 


prove that they will not join the English, if the English can | turer who works at the reduction of ten per cent., was burned 


be persuaded into such an alliance. They would as soon 
receive Constantinople at English as at Russian hands. But it 
does prove that in fighting for Turkey we should be fighting for 
the old régime, fora group of persons who are solely actuated by 
a view to their own interests, and who, therefore, can only be 
depended on as allies while the alliance suits themselves. It is 
not a nationality, or a people, or even a brave and useful caste 
that we are to fight for, but only a knot of Pashas, who think 
Constantinople a pleasanter place to live in than Broussa or 
Iconium. They have a perfect right to think so, and to fight 
for their palaces, as they have got them, but why should 
English blood be shed ? 





THE LANCASHIRE RIOTS. 


HE fierce rowdy spirit which for the past six months has 
been encouraged, more especially in London, by the 
Government and the leaders of the “ Jingo party,” is producing 
in the North its natural result. An appeal to the passions of 
the Mob, and especially an appeal which seems to take the form 
of an approval of physical violence, always ends in one way,— 
the mob take the first opportunity of repeating the lesson they 
have rehearsed, in the form of an attack upon their “ natural 
enemies,” the employers or the well-to-do. The accounts from 
Lancashire,and more especially from Blackburn, make us doubt 
in what decade we are living. It is thirty years since such an 
outburst of class-hatred has been roused by a trade quarrel. 
It was understood, indeed, that employers and employed had | 
alike become tco enlightened to resort to violence, and that | 
while on the one hand combination laws were abolished and 
military force superseded by police, on the other terrorism was 
extinct, except in a form of picketing, hardly to be distinguished 
from moral suasion. The events of the week, however, recall 
the times which preceded Free-trade. In no less than three 
great towns a dispute, which was by no means an insoluble one, 
has suddenly become so envenomed that houses have been 
sacked, mills burned down, and we greatly fear, individual 
masters threatened with assassination. It has become neces- 








sary to garrison towns like Blackburn, Burnley, and Preston, 
purely industrial centres, and although the soldiers have not 
yet been ordered to fire, a bloody catastrophe seemed on Wednes- 
day almost inevitable, and one house, Mr. Howard’s, at Oswald- | 
twhistle, has been defended by firearms, The rioting was most | 
serious at Blackburn, where Mr. Raynsford Jackson, the President | 
of the Masters’ Association, resides, and where the stoppage of the 
mills has caused very acute distress, A meeting at Manchester | 
to consider terms of compromise entirely failed, the masters 

Tejecting all offers which involved a diminution in the out- | 
turn, and the news greatly excited the working population, | 
who, rightly or wrongly, attributed the refusal in part to Mr. 


| 


| be. 


to the ground. That is, Mr. Kay was harried for working on 
terms which his workmen approved enough to accept. At 
Accrington and Preston the rioting was less serious, but in the 
latter town an outbreak was expected every moment, and it 
is stated, though not officially, that the Magistrates have 
applied to the Home Office for Artillery. 

All this is most deplorable, not only on account of the 
injury done to property, but on account of the new and savage 
bitterness it will engender between classes. The employers, 
and indeed all owners of property, are furious, and this time 
with some reason. We repeat, as we have said all along, that 
the men’s arguments are the best; that the cause of the dis- 
tress is the reduction of demand caused by the famines in 
India and China, by protected competition in America, by the 
renewed danger of war in Eastern Europe, and by the losses 
which the well-to-do have sustained at home ; and this cause 
can be met most directly by a reduction of production, The 
offer of the men to endure a reduction of 10 per cent., if accom- 
panied by short time, seems to us a wise one, which should 


| have been accepted; but employers, nevertheless, must decide 


for themselves whether or no they will go on. To concede 
the right of strike to the men and refuse it to the masters 
is unjust; nor if the Unions may combine to stop work, 
can the employers be refused the same privilege. The men 
would think it monstrous if they were ordered to work under 
menace of their houses being burnt down, yet this .was the 
order which the mob wished to compel Mr. Jackson to 
obey. The Government and the Magistrates are right, on 
grouads of policy, as well as humanity, in refraining from using 
force to the last moment ; but if the riots continue, force must 
be employed, whatever the consequences. Capital punishment 
is not the fitting penalty for bitterness in insisting on a lower 
price for labour, nor can arson be permitted because the unwise 
obstinacy of the masters, supposing them to be obstinate and 
unwise, throws their operatives out of employ. The necessity 
of civilisation is that order should be maintained, even at the 
cost of life, and any weakness in such a crisis will inflict deep 
pecuniary injury on the operatives themselves. Every un- 
punished riot drives capital from a district, and exasperates 
that want of confidence between employers and employed 
which more than any other cause tends to throw obstacles inthe 
way of prosperous industry. The masters learn, as on the 
Continent, to regard their men as dangerous, and therefore to 
press every right against them; and the men learn to see in 
every reduction, however necessary, an act at once of plunder 
and of despotism. Peaceable agreement or contest is alike 
impossible without order, and though we utterly deprecate 
violence, as sure to deepen a bitterness already lamentable, if 
there cannot be order without artillery, artillery there must 
We do not believe in the existence of a mob in England 


Jackson’s influence. The leaders, it appears to be admitted | which cannot be dispersed by cavalry, but the kind of force 
on all hands, recommended moderation ; but there is a spirit to be employed is a question of policy rather than of principle. 


of violence in the air all through England, and the men | 


But we would ask the sensible Tories among us to watch 


accepted violent counsels, offered, it is asserted, by outsiders. the scenes now occurring in Lancashire, and ask themselves 
Great mobs, reinforced of course by roughs and criminals, whether they themselves are wholly free from fault. They 


attacked the mills, broke the windows of at least seven, and 
then started late at night to attack Mr, Jackeon’s house. He | 
had fortunately heard of the attack intended, through Mrs. | 


have for months past condoned proceedings which, in their 
essence, are precisely ‘the same as those of the Blackburn 
workmen,—attempts to substitute terror for discussion. The 
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attacks on Mr. Gladstone were precisely the same in principle 
as the attacks on Mr. Jackson, and proceeded from the same 
irrational, violent hatred of opponents, with this additional 
aggravation,—that the mobs in Mr. Gladstone’s case were not 
blinded by temporary household misery. Yet well-to-do 
Tories, though they “regretted” those displays in words, 
rather approved them in their hearts, as indications of 
the manly hatred of Englishmen for anybody who opposed 
war. With the honourable exception of the Standard— 
which has always some glimmering of an idea of what 
Conservative principles are, and that the supremacy of 
Law is one of them—no Tory paper condemned those out- 
rages heartily ; and as for Tory Members, they, when Mr. Glad- 
stone voted for public debate on Lord Leitrim, instead of a 
hole-and-corner attack upon his character, contented themselves 
with an imitation of the mob. The example of men in office 
filters rapidly down, and the violent language to which they 
have recently given tacit sanction is taken by the populace as 
an encouragement to violent deeds. Those deeds, it is true, 
disgust and alarm the Tories as much as their opponents, for 
they are directed against property and the commercial inde- 
pendence of the rich, but they set the first example of giving 
way to that spirit of violence which is invariably in the long- 
run directed against the prosperous. The true “residuum,” 
the multitude for which our language has fortunately 
no name, does not permanently care for this or that 
party, but for the abasement of all higher than itself; and 
the moment authority has ended and a mob become supreme 
—often a respectable or well-meaning mob, in itself—this 
“residuum ” proceeds to fire and pillage. The Blackburn 
“roughs,” if they thought at all, thought it a fine thing 
to show that they could terrorise an opponent like Mr. 
Jackson, could threaten his life and destroy his property ; 
and so did the “roughs” who attacked Mr. Gladstone’s 
house in March. The rowdy spirit, the spirit which does 
not want either to reason or to argue, or even to fight, but 
only to destroy, and so realise its own power to itself, was at 
the bottom of both incidents; and there is no spirit which, in 
a country like ours of extreme social disparities, so threatens 
the property-holders, whom Toryism so specially desires to 
protect. The distress at Blackburn has not been caused by 
her Majesty's Government, except so far as their extravagance, 
and unrestfulness, and willingness to plunge Europe into war 
have affected trade; but in the swiftness with which that dis- 
tress produced disorder, in the foolishness which thinks that 
the way to restore a manufacture is to burn down mills, we 
see the unmistakable effects of the Tory spirit, when, as at 
present, allied with the democratic belief in force. The Tories 
are saying everywhere that the Multitude is for them, and 
must rule. Will they surrender Blackburn to the multitude 


for three days ? 





ELECTIVE JUDGES. 


i’ abuse, as such, must be very dear to Conservative hearts, 
. or they would not defend one which is associated in other 
countries with the most exaggerated pretensions of democracy. 
That there is something consecrating in the operation of elec- 
tion is a common delusion enough among Continental Radicals, 
and the extension of the process to Judges is usually accounted 
among the gravest faults of the American political system. 
The recent history of New York is little else than a catalogue 
of the mischiefs which spring directly from this cause. That 
the Conservatives should have supported Sir Henry James’s 
motion with regret would have been natural enough. The 
Corporation of London is a highly Conservative institution, 
and the Conservatives have made a fair share of party capital 
out of the supposed desire of the Liberals to deprive the City 
of its ancient privileges. We should have expected, therefore, 
that they would very much dislike being made to choose 
between their friends and their principles, that they would have 
abused Sir H. James in their hearts for placing them in such a 


dilemma, that they would have voted with the most obvious | 


unwillingness, and that such speeches as they chose to make 
on the question would be mainly composed of attacks on the 




















The conversion is as complete as it was unex 

C. Lewis, who moved the amendment to Sir H. J mtr ae ‘ 
seemed to think that the seven millions or go of people ae 
live within the jurisdiction of the Central Criminal then 
ought to be thankful that they have an elected Judge to re 
them. The Corporation may safely, he thinks, be trusted ro 
elect the Recorder of London, but he hints darkl that 
if the Recorder were appointed as other Judges ni a 
pointed, there might not be much cause for satisfac. 
tion. It is idle, according to Mr. Lewis, to say that 
appointments to the highest Judicial offices are not sometimes 
made through “ avenues and channels” which will not bear the 
very closest investigation. How different is this from the 
appointment of a Recorder of London! The Court of Alder. 
men is an avenue and a channel that will bear the very closest 
investigation. It has been continuously engaged Picking out 
the best_men it could find, ever since the days of Sir Peter 
King. Of course that sense of propriety, the absence of which 
in Sir Henry James Mr. Lewis so much lamented, prevented 
him from saying anything about the latest appointments, 
But for this, he would gladly, no doubt, have dwelt on 
the philosophical breadth of Sir Thomas Chambers’s intel. 
lect, and the severe dignity which has characterised eyer 
incident of Mr, Charley’s chequered career. These things he 
had to deny himself. But at all events, the fact that Mr. Lewis 
made no exception to the marvellous generalisation that the 
Corporation had invariably shown great wisdom and judgment 
in making these appointments is in itself the highest com. 
pliment that the present holders of the offices could desire, 
For 150 years the Corporation have gone on picking out the 
best men for these posts, and by this time the inherited and con- 
genital acumen of the Court of Aldermen is so extraordinary, 
that the Crown itself has been, in a measure, forced to 
confer judicial dignity upon officers who, in the first 
instance, were merely the servants of the Corporation, An 
Alderman has by this time a nose for finding out a Judge 
which is possessed by no other class of persons in the same 
degree. The Lord Chancellor may be mistaken, he may even 
—if he allows himself to become an avenue and a channel— 
be corrupt, but the Court of Aldermen is above suspicion, either 
of error or of fault. 

The Attorney-General’s speech in bringing in the Criminal 
Code was a curious because undesigned commentary on what 
had happened earlier in the evening. The Code which he 
introduced was the work, he said, of Sir James Stephen. He 
had been selected to prepare it because, in his “ Digest of the 
Criminal Law,” he had produced a work which had been 
hailed with the greatest satisfaction by the Government, 
demonstrating the possibility of reducing one most compli- 
cated branch of the Law into an exceedingly narrow compass, 
and of rendering it comparatively simple and plain. In the 
circumstance that Sir James Stephen was anxious to continue his 
labours, and to assist the Government in reducing the Law to 
shape, the Government saw an opportunity of which they 
would have been most unwise not to avail themselves, 
Accordingly they took Sir James Stephen into their councils, 
and confided to him the task of preparing a Code of criminal 
offences and procedure. So highly did they think of Sir 
James Stephen’s ability, that they employed him not 
only to consolidate the Criminal Law, but to amend it; 
and it takes three columns of the Times to enumerate 
the improvements which, by Sir James Stephen’s help, 
the Government are enabled to lay before Parliament. 
It might be supposed that a man who has the qualifications 
necessary for such a task as that which has just been com- 
pleted by Sir James Stephen would, beyond most of his con- 
temporaries, be the man whom the Court of Aldermen would 
select for their Recorder. Even the Corporation of London 
may gain some additional glory from having an eminent Judge 
to fill this office, and apparently here was the eminent Judge 
ready to their hand. Now mark the skill of the Court 
of Aldermen! They are not men to be taken in by 
appearances, The ability to prepare a Criminal Code 
may be a mere showy accomplishment. The Alder- 
men go deeper than this, in their search after perfection. 


author of the motion, What we were not prepared for was | Anybody could have elected Sir J. Stephen, but to elect Sir 
an entire abandonment of their principles, when these principles |Thomas Chambers when Sir J. Stephen was his opponent, 
were found to conflict with friendship. They have swallowed | required that fine instinct in choosing men which is pos- 
elected Judges as willingly as they swallowed household | sessed in its perfection only by the Hohenzollerns and the 


suffrage. 
has had such a lasting effect on them that they do not now 
require the services of a Prime Minister to continue the process. 


| 


That one famous instance of political education | Court of Aldermen. Nothing could have been better timed 
‘than Sir John Holker’s speech. The mere unconscious 


exercise of his duty became a stupendous rhetorical artifice. 


They are not above being taught by the Court of Aldermen. |‘ See,’ he seemed to say,‘ how great a man the man whom 
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the Aldermen did not elect, is, and learn from this how great 
must be the man whom, in the exercise of their inscrutable 
wisdom, they thought fit to put over his head !’ 

It was idle, perhaps, to suppose that the House of 
Commons would show itself ready to lop off one particular 
abuse from the long list of abuses which the records of the 
Corporation could probably show. In matters of this kind, 
moderate reforms are hardly ever effected, because the body 
which needs them can never be convinced that it is wise to 
make any sacrifice to fortune. If the Corporation had either 
been content to make Sir James Stephen Recorder, or having re- 
fused to do this, to make no resistance to the proposal to change 
the mode of election, the case for reform would have lost one 
of its most important elements, The Court of Aldermen would 
either have been shown to have exercised its privilege in accord- 
ance with the highest professional opinion, or have disarmed 
criticism by resigning a privilege which it felt itself incompetent 
to exercise, except on a theory of fitness so recondite that it is 
easily mistaken for entire indifference to what fitness means. 
They have taken the more common-place view that the best 
way of staving off reform is to resist it in its first beginnings. 
We do not say they are not wise in their generation,—that is 
a question which depends for its answeron the future ; but they 
have rejected all idea of a middle course, and shown that 
every privilege they possess, whether it be consistent with 
public policy or not, will be defended with equal tenacity. 
Happily for the Corporation, there can be few abuses associated 
with their name for which more may not be said than for the 
right of electing their own Recorder and Common Serjeant. 





REVOLUTIONARY LAW REFORMERS. 


HE Bill for the Codification of the Criminal Law which the 
Attorney-General introduced on Tuesday is nothing less 

than a practical revolution. Had it come from the hands of 
any Member of the Opposition, it would have provoked the 
comment, “ See what these Radicals do! they will turn things 
upside down ; they will vex and harass classes, and recast institu- 
tions.” It is,in fact, the most sweeping proposal of Law reform 
ever laid before the House of Commons in our generation, and 
it reminds one of the general abolition Bills which Bentham pre- 
pared for South-American Republics unfettered by respect for 
the past. It contains some half-dozen large proposals, any one of 
which would be no inconsiderable instalment of reform ; and it 
is one of the strange signs of the time, that a truly revolutionary 
measure of this character should be submitted to the House of 
Commons by a Conservative Government without anybody 
expressing surprise. The Attorney-General proposes to “ make 
a clean sweep of all this rubbish,”—and by “ this rubbish,” he 
explains that he means the most distinctive features of the 
Common Law. No one, however, professes surprise, and 
unless some Liberal has a friendly word to say on be- 
half of our old legal principles, they are likely to fare 
badly. We need not say to those who have followed the 
movement in favour of Codification that the new Bill isa 
virtual recantation, on the part of influential members of the 
Government. It includes not merely Common Law, but also 
much, though not all, Statute Law; and Lord Cairns has 
hitherto declared himself opposed to the expediency of attempt- 
ing any such union. In his view, as expressed in 1874, “a 
codification of the Statute Law would be almost impossible. 
What we wanted was an expression of the Unwritten or Com- 
mon Law.” This is not Sir Fitzjames Stephen’s opinion. It 
is probably not the opinion of most legal reformers of repute. 
It is not in accordance with the practice of nations which have 
adopted Codes. It is not what has been done in the new 
Jamaica Code ; and as it strikes us, it is not a course which 
has anything to recommend it, except the ease in execution inci- 
dent to all things which are imperfect. The Lord Chancellor 
has put aside his own opinion ; the Bill has been drawn in 
accordance with Sir Fitzjames Stephen’s view. Lord Cairns 
has been arguing that we cannot codify Statute Law; Sir 
Henry Thring has been arguing that we must begin by 
“consolidating our Law;” Mr. Justice Markby has been 
endeavouring to show that a diffusion of sound legal educa- 
tion is a preliminary to codification. And yet here is no 
meonsiderable portion of the work practically done. The 
Government have taken Sir Fitzjames Stephen into their 
counsels, They have found that the main part of the under- 
taking was accomplished in his “ Digest of Criminal Law,” 
and in the draft Code of Jamaica, which he helped Mr. R. 8. 
Wright to prepare. A task which has been postponed for 
many years, and which seemed likely to be postponed for many 


more, until some strong spirit of reform pervaded Parliament, 
is in a fair way to be accomplished. 

Austin and most other friends of codification have been care- 
ful to point out that it does not necessarily involve any inno- 
vations in the body of the Law. In practice, however, that 
is not so. No code drily and faithfully condensing the 
existing Law has ever been passed, and that for an obvi- 
ous reason. Rules which men might suffer to exist 
so long as they were kept in the background or remained 
known only to the well-read lawyer, cannot be re-enacted 
incold blood. Their absurdity or cruelty revolts common-sense 
too much ; they may be tolerated while they are little known, 
but they cannot be deliberately inserted into a new Code, 
It was all very well for Austin, who knew the prejudice which 
existed against codification in his time, among persons who sus- 
pected that its friends desired to have done with the past, to 
say that codification and drastic Law reform had no inseparable 
connection. It is always found, when the Legislature addresses 
itself to the work of codifying the Law, that much of it is 
totally repugnant to the spirit of modern times; and, to take 
our criminal jurisprudence as an instance, there is no doubt, as 
Sir Fitzjames Stephen observes, that any digest or statement of 
the Law would contain “so much that is obsolete, so many 
needless technicalities and subtleties, so much that is clumsy, 
so many needlessly minute and irrational provisions, that if 
the Digest were enacted into a Code, it would be altogether 
unworthy of the time and the country.” We find this fully 
recognised in the Government Bill, which proposes to make 
about a score of sweeping changes in the substance of our 
Criminal Law, and which will in fact leave scarcely a stone 
above a stone in many parts of the present structure. The 
distinction between felony and misdemeanour, already much 
impaired by legislation, but still partially preserved, is to be 
abolished. This is going a long way. Austin, no timid 
reformer, confined himself to throwing out a query whether 
it was worth while to retain the distinction; and in his 
first work on Criminal Law, Sir Fitzjames Stephen argued 
in favour of the maintenance, subject to certain changes, of 
the distinction, on the ground that it corresponded to cer- 
tain real and important differences in the nature of crimes. 
The Government are more revolutionary ; no trace of the divi- 
sion will appear in the new Code, All the technical lore to be 
found in East and Hawkins about accessories before the fact 
or the actual offenders or principals will go; the Attorney- 
General agrees with Sir Fitzjames Stephen in thinking the 
law as to this subject “ altogether obsolete.” The variety in 
regard to maximum punishments, now a means of tying the 
hands of the Judge, and preventing him from meting out 
punishment in accordance with the gravity of the offence, 
will be altered. We observe with satisfaction that 
the Government Bill proposes to abolish the use of that 
mischievous and much misunderstood term “ malice ;” the 
reasons which weighed with Mr. R. 8. Wright, the framer of 
the Jamaica Code, and induced him to describe the essential 
elements of criminality by a less ambiguous expression than 
“malice,” have operated in framing the English Criminal 
Code. The Bill proposes to recast the whole law as to 
murder, abolishing that legal monstrosity, “ constructive 
murder,” and adopting from the draft of the Jamaica Code a 
definition of such “ provocation” as will be regarded as extenu- 
ating circumstances. Perhaps the most chaotic portion of the 
English Criminal Law is the subject of crimes against the 
rights of property. The old notion in regard to theft and 
cognate offences, as embodied in the Common Law, was that 
there must be some wrong to possession. This has been 
altered, by legislation dealing with individual anomalies as 
they arose; and the combined effect of legislation, cases, 
statutory exceptions to common-law rules, and exceptions to 
exceptions, with respect to theft, larceny by bailees, and em- 
bezzlement is, that even profound lawyers are hopelessly puzzled 
by the intricacies of the subject. All the refinements over 
which generations of lawyers have wrangled will be swept 
away, and it is proposed to make a simple and comprehensive 
enactment, which will include all cases of larceny, embezzle- 
ment, or obtaining money by false pretences. 

The Bill will also revolutionise procedure in criminal trials, 
All the subtleties and uncertainties springing from the law as 
to local Venue—subtleties which, as the Attorney-General 
observes, have benefitted no one except scoundrels, and 
which have been expelled from civil procedure, no one 
regretting them’—will be swept away. Prisoners are 
‘to be allowed to make statements in the course of the 
| trial, and they may be cross-examined on their statements, 
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The right of appeal in criminal cases will be granted, on 
conditions which the Attorney-General did not explain; and 
there may in certain circumstances be a reference of a case 
to.the House of Lords. Indictments will no longer be rolls of 
parchment many yards long, of no use to any one except to 
the prisoner, who sometimes escapes just punishment through 
a technical defect in superfluous jargon; and they will be 
concise statements, which will enable any one at a glance to 
discern the real charge. 


need of restraint which Mr. Hinton believed tobe due, in great. 


measure at least, to:the over-importance whieh, on their first 
appearance in the world, human beings naturally attach to that 
which concerns themselves. ‘ While we are on the level of 
choice between mine and thine, we have, of course, to restrain 
our undue bias towards mine; but if our’ minds and affectiong 
can be set on something altogether above personab- in 

_ there will still, indeed, be sacrifice, in the sense of willing: ens 
| durance of pain believed to tend towards the ultimate blessing 


Of’ course, it is’ not to be expected that this vast beneficial of all, but there can no longer be any rivalry, or grudging, or 
measure will pass this Session; we shall be surprised if it | sense of personal injury, or indeed giving up by one to another 
becomes law next year. But we cannot but feel that Codifi- | for one who truly cares for the universal good can‘ ; 
cation has made an immense advance when an Attorney- be said to care for anything else, and can certainly not’ presume 
Gerieral—and one, too, witli little liking for professional to have a choice about the means by which it isto pe 
novelties, and no bent towards the theoretical side of law— | accomplished.” 
introduces a Bill of this sort. Codification cannot be far off,| From all which it appears that Mr. Hinton’s conception of 
when Sir John Holker recommends it so warily. We do not Altruism, so far from restraining individuality, or personal gening 
ape —m 4 eine so far as : is not a ape _ or the authority of impulse, contemplated, eventually at least, a 
or altering the Law, will encounter much opposition at the condition of things in which good men would attach a far higher 
bn mr es ee My heer ti! tec ta he Se 

a ‘ : et. ; : ; when man: wou e so completely welded by disinterested 
nothing out of the so-called ao of Law. What they | sympathies into the system of Nature, that no impulse hurtful to’ 
make money by Ar Bases —_ e time Se = oats the good of the whole could gain any real strength within him, 59 
maging amongst old books and noting up reports is as much | 4h 4 it mich a > ail aaa ee 
lost' to them as to the public.” Most of them will welcome a jon saan coe tmp ape by which atte to 
measure of codification of the criminal law. Whether they will | safely and most wisely steer his course. In other’wor as 


be favourable to all the reforms in the substance of the Law | P ‘ i : 

which Sir John Holker recommends is more doubtful, and we . itruism = ane a a od “en h need, - pay Peer 

cannot but rejoice that they are taken up—we trust, in a sincere | pred omgeinn rere gent ie, ean eameter desc 
| of anything injurious to mankind at large becomes impossible ; 


irit— r t which ss what they have firml 
spirit—by a Government which can pass what they have firmly set | aed, that stage once sendied, the guidance of Matare will ones 


their mind upon. If they press the Bill upon Parliament, they | : . “pee: 
will have good reason to claim the gratitude of the country. | ™°Fe be safe, and ‘human’ beings’ at liberty'to follow’ tileir im. 


They will haye done much to make the Law accessible to the | pulses as the tree follows its impulse in putting out ite leaves, 
people, and so really operative; and they will have partially | or the river in flowing towards the ocean. When human nature 
expelled from the administration of Justice chicane and petty | thus freed from the temporary passion of selfishness, man will: 
trickery, which are its scandal, and which find their opportuni- | be again a free child of Nature, and all his doings will be the 
ties in the obscure recesses of uncodified law. unique fruits or blossoms of wholesome, though varied stocks, 
Ilence it appears that living for others is rather a temporary 
—— means to the purification of a temper which at present renders it 
Babe i sihatens unsafe to live simply by impulse, thar the final ideal of life: It ig 
SELF AND UNSELF. an inoculation or graft, needful to make the life of Nature safe for 
\ JE are indebted to an intimate friend of the late James | us, but the inoculation once successful, the ease and simplicity 
Hinton, for an interesting letter, published in another of the purely natural life become again the truer ideal. 
column, wherein she defends Mr. Hinton’s conception of dis- We do not know how far this notion, attributed to Mr. 
interestedness from the charge of in any way favouring that | Hinton, of the intrinsically temporary character of the life of 
sort of devotion to the good of others, which checks the growth | Altruism, would be accépted by the other apostles of the Altruistic 
of a man’s own individuality, and dries up the fountain of | Creed, but to our minds, instead of removing the objection which 
impulse. Various striking passages are quoted from Mr. | has been stated in these columns to the principle of endeavouring 
Hinton’s writings, to show how strenuously he deprecated any- to live solely for others, it increases it. For we hold that to 
thing of the kind,—how heartily he approved of trusting freely | maintain’ and improve the true character of every moral and 
to impulse, when once the mind has been raised to the level of a | rational creature is an end in itself, and not merely a means; 
predominant regard for the good of all. He did not, we are | and though an end which must, if it is worth anything, imply 
told, deprecate passion, he only asked for more and higher | the faithful service of many other ends, yet one also which 
passion than we ordinarily see. ‘‘ Instead of employing their | should be kept consciously in view during the putsuit of 
moral force in restraining their passions, men should aim at | all these other ends, and which should never be sacrificed to 
haying a passion that needs no restraint. ‘Turn the energy which | them. We object to that ideal of life which makes one man live 
you devote to putting flames out, to kindling flames. ‘The flames | solely for others, and not also for himself as one amongst those 
are all very well, and do not want putting out—we only want | others; but we object still more to that ideal of life which looks 
more of them.” Nay, Miss Haddon thinks that Mr. Hinton upon man as a mere part of Nature, to be ruled by Nature’s spon- 
went so far in this direction as to anticipate a time when devo- ‘taneous principles of growth; and this for the obvious reason 
tion to the good of all should have so interpenetrated all indivi- | that it ignores the very highest part of man’s life; that you can- 
dual purposes and aims, as to render it safe to follow the law of | not be really disinterested to any purpose unless there is-a “ you,” 
impulse alone, as distinguished even from the conscious pursuit | and a ‘“‘ you” of some import, to'take interest in others ; and that 
of the welfare of others. He thought men should more and | the only effect of driving you to lose yourself absolutely, whether 
more emulate the life of Nature. ‘In Nature,” he taught, | in others or in the great whole of Nature, is to make the best 
‘everything is a means, nothing is an end;” ‘and what is | elements of human life quite worthless. It is the free, conscious, 
Altruism,” says Miss Haddon, “but this, to regard oneself | and separate life and aims of each personality which alone give real 
truly as a means, and not falsely as an end? It is to be value to service. Imagine, if you can, a universe in which 
true to the fact of being, nothing more.” ‘‘Through the | every one was so disinterested that his interests were solely those 
liberating touch of other’s needs upon his sympathies, man’s heart | of others, and you imagine a world in which there are no interests 
was to be set free from the bondage of self-regard ; but this work | at all. The very warmth and colour of disinterestedness spring 
done, it was conceivable that there should not be any longer a from the diffraction of the various interests, as they break 
conscious reference to others in his actions. Impulse was clearly | and blend into each other. If you have no life of your 
meant to be his guide; even now it is in many cases the only | own to sacrifice, you have nothing to give. If you go 
possible one, and the question is how to make it safe to follow it. | aside from nothing of your own to serve another, the service 
That question having been solved in the education of the race is vapid and colourless. It is the breaking of the ray of 














through obedience to the law of service, there would be no 
hindrance to the fullest exercise of liberty.” And another able 
admirer of Mr. Hinton writes to us that his hope was to see 
man, as he gradually discovered his own relative insignificance 
in the universe, and adapted his life to the conviction that 
he formed but an infinitesimal part of it, gradually losing that 


light which creates colour. It is the breaking of one interest 
‘against another in life, which gives the moral colour to trué 
service and the affections which that service fosters. With- 
out the self, there is no not-self. Without the vivid sphere of 
your own personal tendencies, there is no possibility of subor- 
| dinating those tendencies to the tendencies of others. The 
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radical blunder in the idea of Altruism is that it tries to extin- 
guish the primary term without which the word ‘alter’ is un- 
‘meaning. A vacuum may be altruistic in kindly consenting to 
be occupied by matter, but it is certainly not disinterested ; 
for it has no interests of its own to resign. ll the 
beauty of love springs from the distinction between the 
ends and aims and thoughts and feelings and _ tastes 
and gifts, of those whom love unites. Abolish what is 
positive in self, and you abolish with it what is elevating in 
ceasing (in part) to be yourself, and becoming (in part) another. 
That which is in itself nothing real and essential, cannot become 
anything real and essential to another. It takes a life to lose a 
life, or lay down a life. If you have no richness of life to begin 
with, you cannot gain it by giving it away. 

‘+ Well, but,” our correspondents of this week will say, ‘this 
is precisely our position. Mr. Hinton was the apostle of indi- 
vidual life and impulse, not its assailant. To him, Altruism meant 
not any insipid merging of yourself in others, but that needful 
extinction of all that is covetous and greedy, and selfish and 
hostile to the well-being of others in oneself, which will 
alone render it safe to trust implicitly to the guidance 
of individual impulse and feeling.” ‘That is true, no doubt, 
but Mr. Hinton, if truly represented, fell into precisely the same 
error from the other side. Altruism is the attempt to substitute 
the nature of others for your own. Mr. Hinton’s teaching was 
an attempt to persuade us that the nature of man could be so 
transformed that no such substitution would be needful, because 
all Nature would be united in a natural and involuntary harmony. 
Both conceptions alike rest on a false ignoring of the real self, 
a false idea that you ought to be able to get rid of the anxious 
persoval duty of weighing your own duties and aims against those 
of other people, and deciding by the aid of reason and conscience 
when you are to be yourself, and when you are to cease to be your- 
self, and more orless to merge yourself in another. Wesay there is no 
receipt, and never ought to be any receipt, for dispensing with this 
duty. The better men become, the more real it will be, not the less 
real. Unselfish persous,—the most unselfish persons,—have to dis- 
charge it, no less than the most selfish,—unselfishness notconsisting 
in having no self to sacrifice, but in being always willing and ready 
to give it up, to whatever seems a worthier end of some one else’s. 
It is not unselfish to ‘ sacrifice your soul,’ as the theologians would 
say,—or to sin advisedly,—in order to gain a benefit for another, 
however great. The only sphere in which you really can be 
answerable for the triumph of what is good, is your own 
soul; and if you surrender the good cause there, for the 
sake of any end whatever, you surrender it in the only 
world in which you can ever hope to secure it. Un- 
selfishness consists in sacrificing your own wishes to the 
wishes of other people, where there is no moral surrender 
of the right. But even that does not imply that your 
wishes should not be there, and should not assert themselves. If 
they were not there, the meaning of the sacrifice would cease. 
And Mr. Hinton, in looking forward to a life in which all con- 
straint of the impulses should cease, and men might become again 
a part of the free and spontaneous life of Nature, really looked 
forward to a life in which the highest end of life should have 
ceased to be. The ‘liberty’ of Nature is no liberty at all ; it is 
not liberty, but involuntariness. ‘To all true liberty, will, 
and conscious will, is essential; so that the life of for- 
tunately-regulated impulses is not really a human life. 
Indeed, the doctrine,—even if so noble-minded a man as 
Mr. Hinton really held it,—that man ought to be a mere 
part of Nature,—not an end, but a means,—that he should 
think of himself simply as a means to other ends, seems to us an 
unfortunate and misleading kind of pantheism. It is closely allied 
with the doctrine that everything is ever becoming something 
else, that there is no such thing as real being,—that there is no 
steady purpose possible in life, but only impulses, them- 
selves always on the change, which dispose of us without 
our own conscious participation in that disposal. But as truly 
as we believe that God is not Change, that He is a perfectly 
righteous and powerful Being, to whom all our life should be 
gradually drawn closer and assimilated, so truly we believe that in 
order to attain to that end, every man must be himself, must become 
himself—his true self—more and more as life goes on ; and that he 
can only become his true self by constantly resigning that which 
he, if he were not the member of a society, would rightly 
and naturally covet, in order to contribute to the life of that 
society, at the expense of his own. But in order that this 
may be possible, he must regard himself as an end, and not 
sunply as a means,—ag an end which is indeed,only one amongst 











many ends, which is an organic part of a great whole, which 
cannot be fulfilled without those other ends being fulfilled also, 
but which, again, cannot be lost without many of those other 
ends being more or less lost too. Every attempt to merge man 
in the involuntary order of Nature seems to us an attempt to 
miss the real meaning and beauty of self-sacrifice, in missing the 
self without which sacrifice is impossible. 


THE CHANTRELLE TRIAL, 

ORD KINNAIRD, better known as the Hon. Arthur 
Kinnaird, Member for Perth, must have read the proceed- 
ings in the Chantrelle case,—the recent case in Edinburgh, in 
which a French master has been condemned to death for poisoning 
his wife, with an interest not altogether devoid of pleasure. He 
is President of the Society for insurance against Accidents, and 
the first effect of the trial must have been to convince him thatas 
against swindlers intent on causing death by accident, and so 
plundering his society, his shareholders are nearly safe. The 
effect of the triple effort to cause death, and to avoid the presump- 
tion of suicide, and to raise the presumption of unavoidable acci- 
dent is to paralyse the murderer's ingenuity, and make him 
comparatively stupid. M. Eugéne Marie Chantrelle was, late in 
1877, a teacher of French in Edinburgh, who had practised his 
profession with some acceptance for ten years, who was married 
to a very excellent and patient wife, and who was father 
of two or three children. A man of some ability, with consider- 
able knowledge of chemistry, and a plausible address, Chantrelle 
was also a very dissolute man, frequently suspected of intrigues, 
always wanting money, and hating his wife as an obstacle to his 
amours. He had repeatedly struck her, had once been punished 
in a police-court for his brutality, and had frequently threatened 
to poison her in such a way that his wife believed him, and told 
her mother, who was incredulous, that she believed her life to be 
in serious danger. It was not in danger, however, in the ordi- 
nary way. Chantrelle had evidently a keen feeling of dislike for 
his wife, and a keen feeling of regard for his own personal safety 
and comfort, and it was not until he had hit upon a scheme for 
killing her and protecting himself, and at the same time acquiring 
a large sum of money, that he permitted himself to make the 
attempt. He asked his wife to allow him to insure her life against 
accident for £1,000. So deep was his wife’s distrust of him, sostrong 
her conviction that he intended to be rid of her, that if he had 
proposed an ordinary insurance she would probably have refused, 
and he therefore limited his request to insurance against accident. 
Even to this she was most unwilling to accede, arguing that she 
never travelled, and was not likely therefore to die by any acci- 
dent, and telling her mother that if the insurance was effected 
she should soon be dead; but she gave way, and the in- 
surance was settled, after a most suspicious interview between 
Chantrelle and the insurance agent, which did much to convince 
the jury of the prisoner’s guilt. Chantrelle wanted to make money, 
as well as be rid of his wife, and he did not quite know what 
would or would not be taken to be accident. Would, he inquired, 
an unaccountable and unexplained death after eating a Welsh 
rarebit be taken to be accident? ‘The idea in his mind evidently 
was to poison his wife, probably with the concentrated opium 
which he at last employed, in the strong-tasting cooked cheese ; 
but the agent told him that such a death would not be an accident 
within the terms of the policy, and the money would certainly not 
be paid. Chantrelle, therefore, had to seek for some other device 
which would secure the triple end, and is apparently believed by the 
prosecution to have thought of the one alleged to have been tried 
by de Tourville against his mother-in-law, accidental shooting 
with a pistol. A pistol, at all events, did go off in his pocket, 
wounding one of his children, but the wife remained unhurt. He 
gave this idea up, however, if he ever entertained it, as too 
uncertain, and recurred to his former one, poison, but with this 
addition, that the poison must be so used as to create an impres- 
sion of accidental death. A presumption of suicide would not 
help him, for death by suicide is not death by accident, and it 
was necessary to discover means of killing his wife without 
raising the idea of murder, and without engendering suspicion of 
suicide, but with such a presumption or proof of accident as to 

enable him to recover the insurance-money. 

The tripletask proved too much for the murderer’singenuity. On 
the night of January Ist, 1878, he indeed contrived to administer a 
poisonous dose of opium to his wife, as it is supposed in an orange, 
and she died ; but that was not enough to enable him to make his 
claim upon the insurance office. He therefore, when the maid 
informed him that his wife was lying dying or dead, passed into 
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the room, spoke to his wife, sent the girl out to attend to 
one of the children, who, he said, was crying, but who was 
not crying, and broke a gas-pipe under the window by main 
strength. The girl, who had not perceived a smell of gas before, 
perceived it on her return, and he sent her for a doctor, alleging 
that his wife had died of gas-poisoning, an excessively rare mode of 
death, but one which is known to toxicologists, and which is accom- 
panied by many of the symptoms that follow narcotic poisoning. 
The doctors, however, after some hesitation, for they had no 
reason to suspect foul play, and there was the gas in the room, 
decided that the cause of death must have been opium, and 
Chantrelle was arrested. Some stains on the bed caused by 
vomiting were analysed and found to contain opium, there was 
opium in the froth on the poor lady’s mouth, and the absence 
of opium in the stomach was shown by experts to be usual, 
the drug being absorbed with extreme rapidity. It was further 
shown that the gas-pipe could only have been broken purposely, 
as it must have been heaved up and down; it appeared from the 
evidence, as recounted by the Judge, that no one except Chantrelle 
himself, and by conceivable possibility, Mary Byrne, the servant, 
who had no interest in her mistress’s death, and who gave her 
evidence very clearly, had access to the pipe. Finally, it was shown 
that the accused had studied poisons, that he kepta collection of 
poisons under his own lock and key, and that the preparation of 
opium was among them, and inaccessible to Madame Chantrelle. 
The jury, therefore, had no hesitation in returning a verdict 
of * Guilty,” and the Judge sentenced the accused to death. 
The prisoner thereupon asked permission to say a few words, and 
made the following singular, but extremely ingenious defence :— 
‘¢ J will say, speaking not from the chemical point of view, but 
speaking from a common-sense point of view,—I cannot expect 
that the gentlemen on the jury, and I am very thankful for the 
kind way in which they have attended to this case, but this is a 
peculiar one, involving a great deal of scientific matter, and I do 
not expect them to be chemists, nor the gentlemen here present 
[describing with his hand the circle of the bar] to be 
chemists. I am willing to admit the dark stains on the night- 
gown, and when I say that, Iam here speaking not so much in 
my own interests—a man has only one life, and I have made the 
sacrifice of mine—but in the interests of public morality and 
public safety, I am quite willing to admit that the stains on the 
sheet and night-gown contain sufficient evidence that opium was 
there. I go further, and say opium was there. I am satis- 
fied that opium was there, and I am satisfied, further, 
gentlemen, that I did not put it there; that it did not 
proceed from Madame Chantrelle’s stomach, but was rubbed 
in by some person whom I do not know. My reason for 
saying this—although my word goes for nothing, and I do not 
wish it to go for anything—my reason for saying this is, opium was 
administered or taken in the solid form. That is perfectly evident. 
There was opium there; it could be seen by the naked eye. 
We take the reaction of meconic acid or the reaction of morphia 
from a chemist’s point of view. These reactions are never 
satisfactory, but from a common-sense point of view they are.” 
That is, Chantrelle admitted the whole of the argument, which 
he could not disprove, and addressed himself to the single point 
which, as he tried to say, jurymen could not understand, but 
chemists could, that opium recovered from the vomit would differ 
from opium used solid and rubbed upon the night-clothes. That 
is very ingenious, more especially as it tallies with the single 
favourable remark made by the Judge, that Chantrelle had made 
no effort to remove the stains; but the defence is hopelessly in- 
consistent with the fact that opium was found at the corner of 
Madame Chantrelle’s mouth, and we mention it because it 
shows the ingenuity of a view which, nevertheless, failed to give 
the murder any plausible colour of accident. 

The truth is—and it is a truth that will not displease decent 
readers—that murder under colour of accident is excessively diffi- 
cult, unless the murderer will risk his own life as well as his 
victim’s. Poison is impossible, unless it is intended to start a 
theory of suicide, and every other device either requires, as in 


de Tourville’s case, the presence of the murderer or the use of a | 
| cately inlaid. The first really beautiful objects that catch the 


pistol, which excites suspicion ; or as in the murder which pre- 


cedes the catastrophe in Marryat’s ‘ King’s Own,” a resolution to | 
succeed even if his own life goes too. Mr. Rainsford, in that | 





death by accident, which he has to devise and arrange, he loads 
himself with conditions which, as we see in the cases both of de 
Tourville and Chantrelle, render impunity excessively improbable 
not to say out of any reasonable calculation. No amount of callous. 
ness helps the murderer to the necessary amount of ingenuity, 





THE LOAN COLLECTION OF FURNITURE AT 
BETHNAL GREEN. 
IDED by Mr. Wallis’s Essay on ‘‘ Construction as an Element 
of Design in Ancient Furniture,” which is prefixed to the 
official catalogue of the Loan Collection on view at the Bethnal 
Green Museum, the visitor may learn, if so disposed, a good 
deal about the evolution of comfort and utility, as applied to 
human habitations, from an hour’s wandering among the chairs 
and tables of the past. If he be not so disposed, but merely 
likes to look about him in an idle mood, and to take the ip. 
structiveness of the show for granted, he may see a num. 
ber of curious things, and be a good deal amused. The col. 
lection, like others, suggests that one of the boons offered 
by Museums is the opportunity of sending ponderous objects 
which occupy space and oppress the mind at home into 
the dignified retirement of the public service,—of getting 
rid of the things and deserving well of the country simul- 
taneously. At Soutb Kensington and at Bethnal Green there 
is a good deal of stabling gratis for white elephants, but the 
white elephants are interesting objects, for the most part, when 
contemplated apart from the possession and care of them, even 
when they are surprisingly ugly, as some of them at Bethnal 
Green are. Going round methodically with the catalogue, we 
have our attention directed to eighty-two chairs, at least two- 
thirds of the number being exquisitely unsuited to the support 
of the human frame in any posture bordering on the com- 
fortable, according to the notions of these degenerate days, 
What backs, what legs, what a “carriage,” what elbows 
that never wanted resting, must the people have had for 
whom the Italian chairs of the fifteenth century were made !— 
chairs too shallow to hold a cushion, with nowhere to tuck away 
one’s feet, and carved with consummate art so that the small of 
the occupant’s back came against a ‘‘cartouche,” and his or her 
shoulder-blades were congenially rasped by the scales of dolphins 
or the manes of lions. Several centuries earlier, chairs were much 
more comfortable ; for instance, here is a copy in electrotype of 
a chair preserved at the Louvre, and said by Suger, Abbot of St. 
Denis in the twelfth century, to be the actual chair of le bon roi 
Dagobert ; and it is deep, roomy, with stout arms, and a merciful 
support for the back; while No. 5 is an awful construction, 
with an octagonal seat, and a back formed by two lions, 
bearing branches, surmounted by a coronet. The Pompeian 
chairsin bronze of which there are two in the Museum, are merely 
backless benches, beautifully ornamented. In one of these the 
upper compartment is filled with an ornament voluted in the 
centre, and terminating in the heads of mules, full of life, and 
with collars of finely-wrought work; in the other, a similar 
ornament terminates in horses’ heads, with a wonderful force 
of expression in them; the eyes fly, the nostrils snort, the 
snaky manes are tossed with speed and passion. Glancing from 
these bronze heads all along the projecting row of carvings which 
lines the left side of the central hall, one sees how tame and dumb 
the medieval animals and monsters are in comparison. Several 
fifteenth-century folding arm-chairs from the Soulages Collection 
have loose rings, resting in grooves, between the round ter- 
minal knobs and the bars of the arms, whose use is not 
discernible, and is not explained in the catalogue. Among 
the Italian chairs is one of chestnut-wood, the support in front 
carved with a grotesque mask, flanked by winged harpies, re- 
markably sharp in outline, and with a baleful expression, —quite 
the cleverest pieces of carving in the collection. 
Among the German furniture of the sixteenth century there is 
one chair, brought from Cologne (date 1580), which is a curiosity 





of ugliness; the seat is a square panel, with four turned legs 
morticed into it ; and the misshapen back is all in one piece, intri- 


eye are a pair of massive oak benches, English, of the sixteenth 
century, their backs carved in high relief, with recessed arches, 


novel, kills his wife, and is believed to be the victim of an acci- | demi-figures, and monsters, and curved arms with grotesque heads 
dent ; but he does it by overturning her and himself too, while ‘at the ends. ‘There are a few very ugly objects belonging to 


so driving as to make his horses run away. Murder is, however, 


always possible when the murderer is careless of life, but the | 


usual murderer wishes to escape. When, in addition to this, he 


wishes not only to escape, but to make a profit out of a scene, | 





various epochs of English Art, but many are exceedingly beauti- 
ful, especially among the specimens of what may be called the 
sentimental school in furniture. The Dutch and German chairs 
are all ugly, without exception ; there’s nothing to be made of 
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them, though | one fancies them placed upon a polished floor, 
with silken cushions for the feet of their occupants in brocade, 
and it is not until we come to the Venetian and Florentine work, 
to the ebony and silver, to the ivory and velvet, the richly 
carved and gilded wood, and the slim, graceful forms, that 
wonder at the ponderous gives way to admiration of the beautiful. 
When we reach the age of mahogany, we find a few specimens 
of such especial ugliness, that we can understand Dr. Johnson's 
wrath against that foreigneering wood, for as Mr. Wallis reminds 
us, the Doctor stood by English oak, as your only wood worth 
having. The Queen has sent a combination of chair and library 
steps, in solid mahogany, with leather seat, back, and sides, which 
could hardly be surpassed for clumsy hideousness ; but close to 
it stands a second contribution from her Majesty, a fauteuil— 
the short sofa, not the arm-chair to which the name has been 
popularly misapplied—in white and gold carved wood, that 
takes us back to Fontainebleau in a moment, and conjures up a 
picture of sprightly elegance by the beauty of its form—well be- 
fore the frightful bandy-legged period—and the harmony, vivid- 
ness, and graceful design of the Beauvais tapestry with which the 
seat and back are covered. The Duke of Westminster's carved 
ebony chairs, the birds and flowers of extraordinary beauty, are 
among the gems of the collection. They are probably Cingalese 
work. Chippendale is but slightly represented,—he is too 
fashionable to be spared for the public good at present,— 
but there are a few specimens of his simple, delicate, yet 
solidly constructed work; and in the same case are some 
beautiful spinning-wheels, reminding us of Lady Teazle and her 
linen gown. A little farther on we come upon the senti- 
mental, heart-and-dart, the posy-and-true-lovers’-knot style; 
a period which was sacred to bergers and bergéres in France, but 
here was more floral and allegorical in its flights of fancy. Who 
was the original owner, we wonder, of that dainty satin-wood 
cabinet, which in the catalogue is merely ‘‘ 141,” but has a whole 
history, to our fancy, as we inspect it in detail, its fine inlaying 
of rose-wood, bright as glass; its bow-shaped front, with three 
drawers and two cupboards, where, no doubt, many a packet of 
love-letters tied with jute-string or silver-cord has lain, and many 
a love-token and ‘‘ posy” too; its delicate, painted bouquets of 
pinks, tulips, anemones, and other sweet garden flowers that are 
old-fashioned now, and its border of painted peacock feathers, 
with lustrous eyes and purple sheen. At the dressing-table 
hard by, Mrs. Siddons used to sit, perhaps with her “ lines” 
beside her, and her thoughts divided between tragedy and 
the washing-bill, studying her awful frown, or swift, irre- 
sistible smile, in the shield-shaped, swinging mirror, with 
its saucy Cupid at the top of the frame, and its enclosing 
borders of jessamine and roses and silvery doves. ‘The table is 
satin-wood, set with grisaille medallions, and its pedestal cup- 
boards bear graceful, feeble allegories of Day and Night; 
its slender legs are connected by curved rods, which sup- 
port a jewel-box, of the same order of art, and its nest of 
drawers have silver handles,—a goodly and elegant piece of 
cabinet-makers’ work. We wonder whether it was a gift to the 
great, practical-minded actress from Siddons, bought with her 
Own hard-earned money ? 
Among tables, there is an electrotype reproduction of one in 
solid silver, covered with foliage in repoussé work, bearing the 
monogram of Charles II. It is equally useless and ugly. The 
original belongs to the Queen. Another is in ebony, with silver 
mounts, very funereal, as is a huge mirror which matches it ; the 
the originals of both are at Knole Park. There are wonderful Boule 
tables, cabinets, and nests of drawers, delicate little work-tables, 
card-tables with dainty designs, Chinese, Japanese, and Persian 
tables, and two of Arabian work, like big drums on perforated 
legs; and console-tables of the florid, over-decorated, Louis 
Seize style. A few of the articles exhibited have historical 
interest ; such are the beautiful ebony chair which was Wolsey’s, 
with its carved birds that spring into the air, and its flowers 
that stand out, each one an individual; and the drawing- 
room suite in ivory, presented to Warren Hastings by Tippoo. 
A sofa, a card-table, two small tables, and four arm-chairs com- 
pose the costly gift, which must have been a strange mystery to 
its artificers, and is beautifully carved and gilt ; but absurd, too, 
for the sofa and chair seats are adorned with wreaths of flowers in 
painted rice-paper, which were originally stuffed and raised with 
cotton, butare now burst and frayed. Among the ponderouscabinets 
and elaborate caskets, one slim, elegant little writing-desk, which has 
evidently seen service, takes our fancy, by its grace and by the 
human interest that lingers about it. It is a sloping desk, of the 
ordinary school shape, and of shining satin-wood, with an inlaid 


design, a crayon-holder, and a feathery pen, crossed, upon its lid, 
—a girl's desk, no doubt, the delight of its owner, in 1790. The 
quaint coffers and caskets are perhaps the most interesting 
objects in the collection. Here is a coffret in wood, covered with 
crimson velvet, with gilded copper ornaments, which was a mar- 
riage present to some one by Cardinal de Rohan ; here a splendid 
carved chest, with interior fittings, and the sacred monogram 
inside the lid, that has doubtless held precious vessels and 
vestments in safe keeping in old times. Here is the 
grand, gorgeous, gaudy casket, with Sévres porcelain lid, repre- 
senting Rubens painting Marie de Medici, in the midst of an 
impossibly sprawling Court, which the French National Assembly 
presented to Earl Granville in 1851; and here, a funny little 
coffer, probably Norwegian, with coarse, stunted, gaudily-painted 
figures in relief, under low arches, and among them a jocund 
little devil with fat legs, running off with a church bell under each 
arm. A reliquary coffer, in form of a hexagonal tower with spire, 
of the sixteenth century, comes from St. Mary’s College, Oscott ; 
and hard by is a splendid ‘‘ cassone,” or marriage coffer, Italian, 
of the fifteenth century, with three processions—those of Love, 
Charity, and Death—upon the front, the colours and the gold 
as fresh as when they were laid on, and it may be, the bridegroom 
watched the artist as he worked, while the bride was busy | 
with the stately garments, the cunning embroidery, and 
the rich lace which were to be thus magnificently housed. 
The Arabian, Persian, and Indian caskets are of great beauty, 
especially the Persian, with their close tracery and borders of 
turquoise; and there are several exquisite trays, notably one in 
tortoiseshell, an entire carapace mounted in silver, and lacquered 
with buildings, water, and female figures, with ivory faces, forming 
a superb specimen of the work of Japanese artists. 

The Japanese portion of the collection is doubly interesting, 
on account of the value and beauty of the objects, and the 
strange contrast which it offers to the sombre, the elegant, the 
merely heavy, the simple, the gorgeous, the complicated, to all 
and every sort of article of use or ornament among its surround- 
ings. Of all foreign ways of life, to our fancy, that pictorial 
superficial, sunshiny life of Japan is the least realisable ; and 
its pictorialism, superficiality, and sunshininess are illustrated, 
as indeed they are put into our notions of the people, by their 
furniture and adornments. Here is a large cabinet, which looks 
like a whole wall of a gigantic doll’s house, all formed of wood 
covered with a beautiful and various mosaic of coloured straws, 
which represents a cart laden with flowers, male and female 
figures, quaint foliage, and lovely, vivid, darting birds, on 
chequered ground. ‘There are drawers, and cupboards, and 
shelves which descend in zigzag, and are railed at the edges, open 
recesses filled with dainty bits of porcelain, and a beautiful, carved 
screen,—there are supports of dragons’ heads and feet ; it is all 
indescribably light, accurate, bright, clean, and unreal-looking. 
The Domestic Shrine beside it has all the solidity of metal, and 
is a wonderful object. The doors are open, and disclose a richly 
gilt interior, which represents a temple, with pagoda roofs, gilt and 
lacquered. Underneath this are recesses wit crowded carvings, 
brass things like the internal arrangements of a _piano- 
forte, and a cupboard, most beautifully decorated in black 
and gold lacquer, with water-plants, ciouds, and _ birds. 
At the top is a flight of storks in bronze lacquer, which 
we do not think could be exceeded in workmanship. As 
a whole, however, this domestic shrine is more curious than 
beautiful ; notso a large standing screen in a glass-case, near the 
centre of the collection. It would be impossible to conceive any- 
thing more exquisite of its kind than this object. It is of great 
size, slightly rounded at the top, and the visitor will be equally 
| enchanted with the beauty of the two sides. On one, breaking 
| the expanse of bright, soft, black surface, is a magnificent red- 
| crested cock, life-size, stepping loftily amid scattered corn 
| formed of golden specks, sprinkled with consummate art upon 
the surface. The bird’s feathers are of enamel, every shade and 
shape represented to absolute perfection. ‘The neck seems to move, 
the beak to peck, the red, angry eye glances in the round socket, the 
claws catch the ground; but the great triumph is the tail. The 
feathers, arched and sweeping, of the most delicate, transparent 
green, are of mother-o’-pearl. In the rear of the lordly creature 
‘comes a humble hen, but fat and well-to-do, with her milder 
| beauties as faithfully produced, and her fine, attentive head bent 
upon her occupation,—that of eating the golden grain. On 
‘the other side are a great spray of camellia japonica, a branch 
laden with apple-blossom, some graceful trees, tall lilies, bright 
birds, all exquisitely coloured, and in a corner, a kingfisher, in 
' some transparent stone, perhaps cornelian, which is the most 
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beautiful thing of the kind we have ever seen. There is some 
valuable Chinese work, too, in the collection, but it is heavy and 
uninteresting, in comparison with the Japanese, idealess, soul- 
less, even when most elaborate and costly,—ingenious, but not 
worth the labour expended on it. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
ate aes 
JAMES HINTON’S ALTRUISM. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

S1r,—Will you allow me space for a few remarks on your article 
of last week on ‘ Altruism and Selfishness”? I do not wish to 
make a defence of the altruism so ably and conclusively attacked 
by the writer. The opinion so designated, if, indeed, it have any 
adherents, deserves, no doubt, all the hard things he has said 
about it. Butas the name of James Hinton is here, and in the 
review of his life, to which reference is made, associated with the 
altruism condemned, I beg, in justice to him, to protest against 
attributing to him the ideas for which the word here stands, ideas 
which received the most emphatic negative from his writings, and 
from the whole tenor of his life. That altruism at least would 
have had no “ attraction for such a nature as James Hinton’s.” 
The writer of the article acknowledges, indeed, that his remarks 
receive no illustration from Mr. Hinton’s life ; but in the brief 
compass of the memoir, it was impossible to give more than a few 
characteristic extracts to show the drift of Mr. Hinton’s teach- 
ings on this point, and it is not surprising that they should have 
been misapprehended. When the forthcoming volume of selec- 
tions from his MSS, is published, a better opportunity will be 
afforded of judging of Mr. Hinton’s “altruism,” as compared 
with that of Mr. Herbert Spencer and other writers. 

Meanwhile, it is incumbent on one who has enjoyed for twenty 
years James Hinton’s intimacy and correspondence to guard, if 
possible, against a misstatement of his views. I will not encroach 
upon your columns by attempting to show how his altruism is 
free from all the dangers represented as inherent in that principle 
of ethics, but I must call attention to one which seems to weigh 
heavily with the writer,—namely, that it tends to check the free 
development of individuality and dry up ‘‘the fountain of 
impulse.” 

The pursuit of Altruism he conceives as a levelling process 
which would eradicate personal peculiarities, stifle healthy in- 
stinct, and immolate the nobler elements of society to the baser, 
since the ‘‘ others” for whose sake the altruist foregoes the right 
to live his own life, must be just those selfish individuals who will 
accept all sacrifices and make none. In the name of common- 
sense, let me disclaim for Mr. Hinton and his followers any such 
conception of social virtue. ‘ Positivism on an island” is hardly 
a more cruel caricature than this. I must do your writer, how- 
ever, the justice to observe that the danger he apprehends is not 
so much that altruism will override individual development 
(Nature will take good care that it does not succeed), as that the 
strongly-marked characters, the men of ‘‘ domineering instincts,” 
who are so precious to society, will, if the standard of an excel- 
lence unattainable by them be generally recognised, fail to receive 
that indulgence and appreciation which they require and deserve. 

Now, nothing is more characteristic of James Hinton’s principle 
of ethics than the emancipation it promises to the impulses. An 
ideal of virtue that meant a perpetual warping and thwarting of 
the nature, carried with it for him its own condemnation. His 
altruism was, in brief, a suggestion that, instead of employing 
their moral force in restraining their passions, men should aim at 
having a passion that needs no restraint. ‘‘ Turn the energy 
which you devote to putting flames out, to kindling flames. The 
flames are all very well, and do not want putting out ; we only want 
more of them,” (I quote from a letter). The rule of service over the 


heart (another expression for “ altruism ”) has, he would say, this | 


advantage, that it makes it safe for a man to indulge his passion 
to the utmost, which nothing else can. As long as a man’s desires 
centre around self, whether it be self-pleasure or self-virtue that 
he seeks, he cannot safely indulge his passion; his virtue will 
mean cruelty (see the history of Asceticism); his pleasure will 
be vice. To have his emotions true to the facts of human life, to 
yield the response of his heart to every claim made upon it, is not 
for a man to be enslaved ; it is to be set free, to be carried along 
in the currents of a larger life, to enter into the rest and the 
liberty of Nature. In Nature everything is a means, nothing is 
an end; and what is Altruism but this,—to regard oneself truly, 
as a means, and not falsely, as an end? It is to be true to 


the fact of being, nothing more, Surely this ig 
tible with the fullest and _ freest outpouring of 
into congenial tasks. Let once the antagonism to pleasure be 
removed from our ideal of goodness—and it is only self-regard 
that imposes this antagonism, and makes a duty seem the better 
for being hard—and man’s natural passion for doing his best 
than which nothing is more absolutely a constituent in human 
nature, will come into play, with the happiest results, 

As I turn over James Hinton’s letters and MSS., this “ law of 
liberty ” shines out with every variety of illustration from each 
page. It was the theme which inspired him with perennial joy 
and hope, as he anticipated its transforming influence on human 
life, when it should come to be the accepted thought of good, 
Not less strikingly was the compatibility of altruism with the free 
play of individuality exhibited in James Hinton’s own person. The 
writer of your article has some “ ower true ” remarks on the fact 
that “the men to whom we owe the revelation of fresh 
sources of moral strength are, we sometimes find with 
dismay, not elevated above some of the most humiliating 
weaknesses of humanity.” With Altruism on the lips, we find 
selfishness in the life, and the writer goes on to hint at a sort of 
correlation between these facts. However true this may be 
in some cases, it did not certainly apply to James Hinton, 
Those only who knew him intimately can have any idea of the 
intensity of the passion for human good which burned in hig 
breast, and absorbed his desires to the utter exclusion of apy 
personal aim. It was simply impossible for him to care for any. 
thing in comparison with the moral welfare of man. When re- 
leased from the tension of temporary business, his thoughts flew 
back to that object like arrows from the bow. ‘That he sought to 
promote the welfare of man by following the bent of his genius, 
is only to say that he obeyed the behest of the great Power that 
set him his tasks, and rendered him capable of performing just 
those, and no others. 

To have set himself to some self-chosen work of more ap- 
parent practical utility, because it was harder, and therefore, 
forsooth, ‘‘more valuable,” would have been flat rebellion 
against the order of Nature, and would have been avenged by 
deserved failure. 

So intimately were the peculiarities of Mr. Hinton’s genius, 
even in its purely intellectual aspects, bound up with his altruism, 
that it would be absurd to say that he was strongly individual, 
although an altruist. His individuality, indeed, went to the verge 
of eccentricity, and beyond. To have known and loved James 
Hinton is, therefore, to have acquired a boundless tolerance for 
the freaks of genius, and more than that, a deep and tender 
sympathy for the mysterious sufferings it inflicts on its possessor. 

I think, then, it is sufficiently evident that when your writer 
says ‘“‘ the life for others cannot be reconciled with the life of 
thought,” he uses the words ‘life for others” in a totally 
different sense from that attached to them by James Hinton. If 
this view of their incompatibility be true, we are landed in the 
strange contradiction that the greatest benefit of all—the raising 
of the thoughts of man to a higher spiritual level—can never be 
rendered by those who most desire to serve their fellows! The 
writer has, it seems to me, been betrayed into this paradox by a 
too narrow restriction of the word “Altruism” to its most 
obvious etymological meaning. ‘ Others” is taken to mean 
individuals only, not the race. 

Doubtless these are the two classes that he describes, — those 
whose interests are chiefly vicarious, the ‘parasitic ” lives, he 
terms them, with perhaps an insufficient discrimination between 
living for others and upon them; and those who are “ endowed 
with a rich, vivid nature, that cannot forego its own objects.” 
But why should not those objects be such as derive their most 
powerful attraction from their grandeur and universality? He 
lives, doubtless, for others who fetters himself to the couch of 
the fretful invalid, but does he less do so who flings himself with 
|a generous abandonment into the work of the world, who sings 


compa- 


| the world’s song for it, paints its picture, or reveals its vision? 
Why should the man who distributes coals and loaves be-an 
altruist, and he who plucks the fruits of knowledge for unborn 
generations be unworthy of the title? Does not he most truly 
| live for others whose agonies of lonely toil of heart and brain are 
cheered by the hope that centuries hence the children of the 
future will, thanks to him, open their eyes upon an earth more 
fruitful in human charities, and bathed in an atmosphere of clearer 
spiritual light ? 

If I have not trespassed too long on your attention, I should 
like to add one word more. Mr. Hinton threw out more than 
once the idea that though he now held the best solution for the 
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vexed question of the basis of morals was to be in the response of 
the emotions to every claim, yet he did not look upon Altruism 
as likely to be the final expression of man’s moral life. : 

Through the liberating touch of ‘other's needs” upon his 
sympathies, man’s heart was to be set free from the bondage of 
self-regard ; but this work done, it was conceivable that there 
would not be any longer a conscious reference to others in his 
actions. Impulse was clearly meant to be his guide; even now 
it is, in many cases, the only possible one, and the problem is 
how to make it safe to follow it. ‘That question having been 
solved in the education of the race through obedience to the 
law of service, there would be no hindrance to the fullest exer- 
cise of liberty. ‘ Pleasures for evermore ” filled up the vistas of 
James Hinton’s vision of the future of human life. 

« Serene will be our days, and bright 
And tranquil will our nature be, 
When Love is an unerring light, 
And joy its own security.” 

Perhaps this view of Altruism, as being educational rather than 
final, may commend itself to some of those who have hitherto 
rejected this principle.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Dover, May 14th. CaROoLINE Happon. 





(To THe EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
$1r,—In common with, no doubt, a large number of your readers, 
I have read the ‘‘ Life and Letters of James Hinton” with pro- 
found and eager interest, and your article of last Saturday upon 
‘‘ Altruism and Selfishness” thus falls upon a soil—prepared, shall 
1 say, or preoccupied? at any rate bristling with reply. 

You say expressly that your remarks upon this subject, ‘‘ though 
suggested by his words, are not illustrated by his life ;” and it is 
therefore unnecessary to consider whether either and which of the 
views you discnss can with fairness be attributed to him. Thisis 
fortunate for me, because I confess that to my mind his views 
serve rather as a means of imbibing a deep draught of his 
noble, hopeful, enthusiastic spirit, than as in themselves either 
convincing, or even very explanatory. 

But what I wish to suggest is that although the question you 
discuss of the comparative advantages of devotion to one’s own 
purposes and to the lives of others is one of much speculative and 
personal interest, the broad, practical question, which comes home 
to us all, and which appears to me to be the one raised by Hinton’s 
life and aims, is not whether I shall live for my own objects or for 
somebody else’s comfort, but whether (whatever my proper 
place and business in life) I shall direct my thoughts and hopes 
exclusively to individual interests (my own or other people’s), or 
shall raise and extend them beyond the limit of any personal 
interests, to the world’s good,—to the service, as some of us 
would say, of God ; as others would say, of humanity. James 
Hinton would have said it matters not which you call it, for the 
service of God is the service of humanity. His own favourite 
expression was either simply “service,” or ‘‘ the salvation of 
the world.” The question is one not of rival claims, but of eman- 
cipation ; of the possibility of rising to a higher life in which 
there can be no clashing of interests, because all who share it 
have but one supreme interest,—the good of all; and it is in 
this sense that he and others call his views ‘‘ transforming.” The 
“altruistic” and ‘‘ self” “bases” (I use the words against the 
grain) are opposed not as Kent to Surrey, but as space to locality. 
We cannot pass from one to the other at will,—we emerge from 

one into the other, as the chrysalis into the butterfly. 

James Hinton’s great hope for humanity was that we should 
learn to adjust our feelings to actual facts; to see our own lives 





not as we must all begin by seeing them, as filling the whole field 
of vision, but as occupying, as they really do, only an infinitesimal 
fraction of the universe, a very minute portion even of that part | 
of it of which we are able to take cognisance. He constantly 
insists upon the unavoidableness of the illusion with which we 
set out, that what we see is the whole, and upon the equally 
inevitable dispersion of that illusion by advancing experience. | 
And it is in this way, through this unfolding experience, this 
acquired adjustment of feeling to fact, that he believes that 
“service” sets us free from the need of “restraint.” While we 
are on the level of choice between mine and thine, we have, of 
course, to restrain our undue bias towards mine; but if our) 
minds and affections can be set upon something altogether above 
personal interests, there will still, indeed, be sacrifice, in the sense | 
of willing endurance of pain, believed to tend towards ultimate 
blessing for all; but there can no longer be any rivalry, or grudging, 
or sense of personal injury, or indeed, of giving up by one to! 
another; for one who truly cares for the universal good can , 


| 





scarcely be said to care for anything else, and can certainly not 
pause to have a choice about the means by which it is to be 
accomplished. 

It does not seem to me that the difference between isolation 
and subordination—between the life of a solitary student and that 
of a devoted daughter, to take your own instance—has any 
necessary connection with the difference between selfishness and 
unselfishness ; except, indeed, that devotion, even to one’s own 
parent, implies a certain elementary power of rising one degree 
beyond one’s own individual self, in which we will hope that few 
even solitary students are wanting. In either way of life, there is 
room for the purest and loveliest unselfishness, and the presence 
or lack of this freedom of soul makes all the difference in the 
quality of the life and work. Would not the character and in- 
fluence of Gibbon’s ‘* History ” have been very different, if he him- 
self had been a man of a very lofty and unselfish spirit ?—such a man 
for instance, as William Law, a student, I suppose, as solitary as 
himself. Ido not mean to deny that absorption in objects which 
are, in a certain sense, our own—which we must pursue, that is, 
in our own way and on our own account—may sometimes tend to 
produce selfishness ; only to point out that the two things are neither 
identical nor inseparable. As you truly say, few people can ever 
have had to choose between having noble objects of their own 
and laying aside their own objects for those of others; that is, 
generally speaking, settled for us. But we do have to choose, 
or at least it depends upon our own moral and spiritual condition, 
whether the objects we live for, be they pursued at first or at second 
hand, shall be noble and permanent, and of a kind which tend 
to the good of all ; or petty and personal, and turning upon ques- 
tions of immediate pleasure and pain. James Hinton’s life and 
writings may fail to make others see altogether ‘‘ eye to eye” 
with him, but they can scarcely fail to shed fresh light and fresh 
lustre upon the possibility of rising high enough in spirit to get 
an outlook beyond our own personal horizon, and upon the sense 
of rejoicing freedom which is won by those who make such an 
ascent, however toilsome and painful the steps of it may have 
been.—I am, Sir, &c., C. E. §. 





USELESS PAIN. 

(To THE EprTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—Speaking of a controversy in the Contemporary, you say, 
‘‘ None of the Universalists seem to us to face the mystery of 
pain, or explain why, as God tolerates useless pain for a time— 
as, for instance, ear-ache or colic in a baby, who forgets it all— 
he may not tolerate pain for ever.” May I say a word or two on 
the implied assumption that some kinds of pain are certainly 
useless ? 

The baby forgets all about its ear-ache or colic. True, but 
the pain has had an effect, for good or evil. in moulding its 
character. Again, those who have seen it suffering have been 
moved perhaps to sympathy. But the chief point I would insist 
upon is that the pain which seems useless now and is forgotten 
may be a factor in the education beyond the grave. All suffering 
is, I presume, ultimately due to some violation of divine laws, and 
the knowledge of the pains which others have suffered through 
our sins may be one of the things which teach us how bad a 
thing sin is. To those who believe in a righteous God, the pre- 
sumption is that no pain is useless; and I do not see how this 
presumption can be disproved, till we can trace all the direct and 
indirect consequences of such pain.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Stepney, May 11th. J. E. Symes. 





BURNS AND RAMSAY. 

(To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Surely Burns has sins enough to answer for, without having 
any invented for him! Yet the reviewer of Allan Ramsay's 
‘‘ Poems,” in your last number, has indulged in a most extra- 
ordinary slander on Burns. He says of Allan Ramsay, ‘‘ He does 
not shout, like his successor,— 


** Morality, thou deadly bane, 
Thy tens of thousands thon hast slain!’” 


From the way in which your reviewer introduces this, one would 
suppose that these lines expressed Burns’s own feelings. But if 
he will turn to the poem from which they are taken— A 
Dedication to Gavin Hamilton, Esq.”—he will see that they are 
used as a bitter satire on the Calvinists, who exalted dogma above 
morality. After enumerating Hamilton’s virtues, he explains that 
they can be of no use, because,— 


“It’s no through terror of damnation, 
It’s just a carnal inclination.” 
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Then follow the lines above quoted, and after showing the vainness 
of trust in ‘‘moral mercy, truth, and justice,” he proceeds to 
enumerate a number of sins which we may on this theory commit, 
ending with,— 
“ Ply every art of legal thieving, 
No matter; stick to sound believing.” 
Does your reviewer seriously think that this expresses Burns’s own 
opinion ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
Eland House, Hampstead, May 11th. C. E. Maurice. 


[We have no particular difference with our correspondent. 
Burns’s outburst was merely against Calvinistic morality, which 
he believed, from its unnatural rigidity, to have done great mis- 
chief. All that we said and meant was, that of the two literary 
revolts—Ramsay’s and Burns’s—against the dominant dogmatism 
of their country, Ramsay's was the milder. We are quite 
aware that, in spite of his occasional grossnesses, the 
total effect of Burns is to raise the tone of Scotch feeling. 
—Ep. Spectator.] 





VIVISECTION IN ITALY. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Srr,—The remarks of your recent correspondent “ Philozoist ” 
on the unsatisfactory attitude of many of the Societies for Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals towards the matter of Vivisection 
are unhappily strikingly corroborated by the following extract 
from the Corrispondenza Telegrajica of the Corriere Italiano. The 
report of the proceedings in the Senate, Rome, May 3rd, runs 
thus :—‘‘ Torelli presented a petition from 500 graduates in 
medicine asking permission to cut up (sezionare) living dogs for 
anatomico-clinical experiments.’ As there is no law against 
vivisection in Italy, this petition is simply a demand that every 
wretched student may have unlimited right to torment the most 
intelligent and affectionate animals, without fear of molestation. 
And this request is presented by Count Torelli, President of the 
Roman ‘ Society for Protection of Animals.”—I am, Sir, &c., F. 

P.S.—Since writing the above, I have received from Italy the 
astounding statement (said to be made by Count Torelli himself) 
that the 500 doctors who petitioned the Italian Senate were 
Englishmen! As there are not fifty English doctors in Italy, this 
can only signify that English doctors here in England have gone so 
out of their way as memorialise the Parliament of another country 
on behalf of unlimited vivisection,—a country, be it remembered, 
also, in which the practice has been notoriously carried to the 
extremity of reckless cruelty. We are perpetually assured that 
English physiologists are indefinitely more humane than their 
Continental confréres, and are in no way to be made responsible 
for their proceedings. Does this incident warrant us in believing 
they sincerely condemn their very worst abuses, or on the con- 
trary, desire to see them perpetuated and multiplied ? 


[We suspect there must be some mistake. However zealous 
English doctors may be for vivisection, they can hardly be inclined 
to flaunt their preference in the eyes of the world, without any 
result to physiology or to themselves. —Ep. Spectator.] 





GUIZOT’S BIRTH. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR."') 

Srr,—Allow me to correct a slight inaccuracy in the very striking 
and interesting article entitled, ‘‘ The Great Twin-Brethren,” at 
page 599 of the Spectator of the 11th inst. The writer speaks of 
Guizot as a Genevese ; I believe that he was born at Nimes, in the 
South of France (vide Murray’s ‘‘ Handbook for France,” edit. 
1870, p. 507) ; his father, an advocate, was guillotined there in the 
Reign of Terror. Guizot, therefore, was by birth a Frenchman, 
but (if I am not mistaken) he studied at Geneva.—I am, Sir, 
&e., M. A. 








POETRY. 


—_ > — 
TO-MORROW.” 


‘¢ To-Morrow !” wept the watcher, as she knew 
That Death had claimed her dearest as his due,— 
‘‘O bitter waking! O the joyless day!” 


‘To-morrow ! ” murmured he, with dying breath, 
Viewing the timeless life that starts from Death,— 
‘* Only to-morrow, and we meet for aye !” 


RB. LO. 








A PSALM OF MONTREAL. 


[The City of Montreal is one of the most rising and, in many respects, most agreeable 
on the American continent, but its inhabitants are as yet too busy with commerce to 
care greatly about the masterpieces of old Greek Art. A cast, however, of one of these 
masterpieces—the finest of the several statues of Discoboli, or Quoit-throwers—was Sound 
by the present writer in the Montreal Museum of Natural History; it was, however. 
banished from public view, to a room where were all manner of skins, plants, snakes, 
insects, &c., and in the middle of these, an old man, stuffing an owl. The dialoguexe 
perhaps true, perhaps imaginary, perhaps a little of one and a little of the other=e 
between the writer and this old man gave rise to the lines that follow.) 

SToWED away in a Montreal lumber-room, 
The Discobolus standeth, and turneth his face to the wall ; 
Dusty, cobweb-covered, maimed, and set at naught, 
Beauty crieth in an attic, and no man regardeth. 
Oh God! oh Montreal r 


Beautiful by night and day, beautiful in summer and winter, 
Whole or maimed, always and alike beautiful,— 
He preacheth gospel of grace to the skins of owls, 
And to one who seasoneth the skins of Canadian owls. 
Oh God! oh Montreal ! 


When I saw him, I was wrotb, and I said, ‘‘ O Discobolus! 
Beautiful Discobolus, a Prince both among Gods and men, 
What doest thou here, how camest thou here, Discobolus, 
Preaching gospel in vain to the skins of owls?” 

Ob God! oh Montreal ! 


And I turned to the man of skins, and said unto him, ** Oh! thou 
man of skins, 

Wherefore hast thou done thus, to shame the beauty of the 
Discobolus ? ” 

But the Lord had hardened the heart of the man of skins, 

And he answered, ‘My brother-in-law is haberdasher to Mr, 


Spurgeon.” 
Oh God! oh Montreal! 


‘The Discobolus is put here because he is vulgar,— 
He hath neither vest nor pants with which to cover his limbs ; 
I, Sir, am a person of most respectable connections,— 
My brother-in-law is haberdasher to Mr. Spurgeon.” 
Oh God! oh Montreal! 


Then I said, ‘‘ O brother-in-law to Mr. Spurgeon’s haberdasher ! 
Who seasonest also the skins of Canadian owls, 
Thou callest ‘trousers’ ‘ pants,’ whereas I call them ‘trousers,’ 
Therefore thou art in hell-fire, and may the Lord pity thee! 

Oh God! oh Montreal! 


Preferrest thou the gospel of Montreal to the gospel of Hellas, 
The gospel of thy connection with Mr. Spurgeon’s haberdashery 
to the gospel of the Discobolus ? ” 
Yet none the less blasphemed he beauty, saying, ‘‘ The Discobolus 
hath no gospel,— 
But my brother-in-law is haberdasher to Mr. Spurgeon.” 
Oh God! oh Montreal! 








ART. 
aise 
THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 
[SECOND NOTICE.] 

WE did not mention Watts’s pictures in our first notice—though 
they are hung in that West Gallery to which we confined our 
remarks—for they are manifestly out- of place there, and it is 
hardly a stretch of fancy to think they seem to regret their com- 
panions of last year, the Burne Jones's and imaginative works 
generally, which are now hung in the East instead of the West 
Room. 

There are five pictures by Watts here, all of first-rate quality, 
though perhaps No. 60 is less successful than his portraiture is 
usually. No. 61, “Mischief,” a semi-nude female figure entangling 
a youth who follows her in a bramble-thicket, would, anywhere 
else, be a remarkable work ; and even here shines out with a glow 
and variety of colour which ruins Mr. Lawson’s landscape on the 
one hand, and makes Mr. Halle’s weak nymph on the other, look 
as if she was gradually fading into the nothingness from which 
she came. But, nevertheless, ‘‘ Mischief” will hardly detain any one 
a moment from the large work which hangs by its side—No. 62, 
‘‘Time and Death.” We are bound to say that the first impres- 
sion this picture made upon us, and is, we think, likely to make 
upon others, was not a wholly satisfactory one. The great 
size of the figures, the almost passionate strength of colour, 
the peculiar hue of Time’s body, and the ghastly face and asheb 
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Tobes of Death,—all these strike one at first sight so vividly, that 
the impression produced is rather a distressing than a pleasing 
one. It was not till we had been to the Gallery four or five times, 
not till we had examined this picture in many lights and in dif- 
ferent moods, that we knew it for what it undoubtedly is,—the 
most marvellous and beautiful picture of the year. One other 
picture there is of which the painting must be ranked as high, and 
the beauty, perhaps, even higher ; but for sustained, lofty purpose, 
for a grand conception worthily rendered, even the ‘ Laus 
Venéris ” of Burne Jones must give place to this. It is reported 
that Watts was so dissatisfied with its appearance when first hung 
here, that he wished to take the picture away, and work at it for two 
years longer ; and there are, no doubt, places where further work 
might be added with advantage, but we doubt very much whether 
any material alteration could be an improvement. The composition 
is a very simple one, as is the case with most consummate works of 
art. Time and Death move hand-in-hand through the landscape, 
while above them hovers ashadowy Fate. ‘Time, a man in all the 
vigour of life and youth, with large blue eyes gazing eagerly into 
Futurity, presses forward to discovery and change ; Death, with 
closed eyelids and bent head, indifferent even to the gathered 
flowers which lie heaped together in the folds of her grey robe, 
keeps pace with him, apparently without effort or consciousness. 
We are not concerned to praise this picture or to defend it; its 
existence is a praise sufficient for the artist. No critic’s words can 
much enhance the joy of having done great work, and added one 
more triumph of beauty and thought to the treasures of mankind. 

Looking back through the last century at the works of those 
artists who have raised English art to its present position, think- 

ing of the Reynolds, the Gainsboroughs, the Hogarths, the 
Mulreadys, and the Wilkies, who, each in ‘his separate manner, 
has done worthy work in figure-painting ; considering carefully 
all these, we cannot remember a single example which combines, 
in so high a degree as the work before us, worthy subject, worthy 
treatment, and intense feeling. The picture grows upon the 
spectator like the ‘‘ ‘Iéméraire ” of Turner, or the ‘‘ Bacchus ” of 
Tintoretto, till the subject is almost disregarded in the feeling 
which the work excites, and in the words of George Eliot :—** Our 
emotion in its keenest moment passes from expression into 
silence, our love at its highest flood rushes beyond its object, 
and loses itself in the sense of divine mystery.” 

Let us turn to the East Gallery, and speak of the only other 
work which is at all worthy to be named with this one (No. 106), 
the “‘ Laus Veneris” of Mr. Burne Jones,—Venus reclining in a 
richly ornamented chamber, hearing her praises sung by maidens 
“lily-like a-row.” In execution and perfection of glorious 
colour, this work is unsurpassable ; it does not matter 
by what standard of painting it is tried. ‘The early 
religious painters of Italy could not have interwoven gold 
and crimson, flame-colour and blue, into a more perfect harmony. 
Van Eyck or Matsys could not have rendered texture of robe or 
tapestry with more consummate strength. Never on English 
soil, that we are aware of, has anything like this picture been 
seen in the perfection of its work. So much we can say in favour 
of its technique without fear of objection or denial. But regard- 
ing the picture as a whole, we seem to miss something of which we 
seldom have to regret the absence in Burne Jones's work. It 
seems to us that for once the painter has not been possessed with 
his subject, that his work, therefore, however wonderful, has failed 
to be great. The meaning of the painting is not quite evident, 
nor does it grow clearer with examination ; indeed, without the 
help of Swinburne’s poem, which it was evidently intended to illus- 
trate, we think we should hardly have understood the motive of 
the picture ; and when we do arrive at the meaning, it is not one 
which we would care to explain or dilate upon to children or 
wife. ‘The weariness of satisfied love, and the pain of unsatisfied 
longing, is hardly a theme, perhaps, to expend such magnificent 
painting upon. This, however, is possibly beside the question. 
The picture is beautiful, if with a sad, discontented beauty ;, the 
painting is superb, worthy of every epithet which could be 
lavished upon it, and if the meaning be that “all is vanity,” it is 
still a better one than that “ vanity is all,” which would describe 
the point of three-fourths of modern figure-paintings. 

On the other works by this artist, ‘Le Chant d'Amour,” and 
the single figures representative of the seasons, we have left our- 
selves no space to speak adequately, and so will leave them un- 
mentioned, calling, however, our readers’ attention especially to 
the first-named work, as being in some respects more complete a 
picture, a more thorough conception than the ‘‘ Laus Veneris ” | 
itself. The remaining picture by this artist, No. 109, * Cepia | 
and Psyche,” deserves more than the cursory notice which we 





alone have time for. It is throughout one of the most tenderly 
beautiful pictures we have ever seen, and for expression of feeling 
we do not know where, in modern work, to find its equal. The 
half animal kindliness with which Pan lays his hand upon Psyche’s 
hair, and the dumb entreaty of her eyes, as she asks his help, are 
perfect as realisations of the incident in Morris's story of which 
this is an illustration (‘Cupid and Psyche,—Earthly Paradise”). 
Nor is the painting of flesh and landscape less to be praised ; it 
is, throughout, beautiful, the blue iris in the foreground alone 
being worthy of the hand of an old master. In conclusion, let us 
say that we are glad to hear that the recognition of this master’s 
work, so long denied to him, has at last taken place, and that for 
once consummate genius of an unpopular kind, going on its way 
steadily, without paying attention to ridicule, or changing ‘its 
methods through desire of applause, has vanquished trium- 
phantly its detractors and justified itself. - 

We are glad to be able to mention a marked improvement in 
the works of a painter of whom we had occasion to speak in terms 
of severe dispraise last year. The works of Mr. Stanhope in the 
first exhibition were of such infinite pretension and such miser- 
able quality, as to call forth strong censure or ridicule, according 
to the mood of the spectator. But this year the artist, though 
still pretentious enough, has notably improved on his former 
work, and his picture of ‘‘The Shulamite Woman feeding her 
kids before the shepherd's tents” is an interesting one. 
By the way, we don’t understand why ‘‘kids” should be so 
much like sheep, but that is a mere detail, which is no 
doubt easily explained. The picture, it is true, is little more 
than a copy of bits from various old masters, but they are cleverly 
put together and fused, so to speak, into a homogeneous mass, 
and the landscape seen between the tree-trunks is really a skilful 
and almost beautiful imitation of the works of the early Italian 
painters. Do not let us be misunderstood. We do not for a 
moment mean that Mr. Spencer Stanhope wilfully copies or 
imitates anybody, but only that he is apparently so imbued with 
the spirit of, say, Botticelli, that he unconsciously treats his sub- 
jects in a similar manner. It is, however, a mistake, if not an 
affectation, and really mars all the originality of this artist’s 
work. 

There are two heads by Leighton here which are as beautiful 
as dreams, and like dreams in some other respects. Much too 
bright and good for human nature’s daily food are these women 
that Mr. Leighton has given us lately. He is apparently begin- 
ning to think that he can improve upon nature ; for instance, he 
would have preferred a new species of wax to the human skin, 
Curious fallacy, how artists can think that all beauty is to be 
found in smoothness and sunlight. We should have thought that 
they best of all men would have understood the loveliness of hands 
rough with toil and faces seamed with care, would have learnt 
the simple truth that in a world where everything alike was fair 
and smooth, fairness and smoothness would cease to be attractive, 
—that beauty consists not alone in delicate textures and bright 
colours, but in the tender expressions which soften the most 
rugged faces, and the eyes which shine brightly with sympathy 
and love. 








BOOKS. 


THE ART OF BEAUTY.* 
“Tr is not ‘ wicked,’ ” says the authoress of this clever little book, 
“to take pains with oneself. In the present day, our altered 
system of education, and our improved conception of woman’s 
capacities, may have a little blinded us. We have begun to 
think of the mind almost to the exclusion of the body.” We 
agree with Mrs. Haweis that it is the duty of every woman, and 
man too, to endeavour to make the best of whatever personal 
advantages Providence has given to them, always in subordination 
to any higher considerations which may conflict with the endea- 
vour. Not to do so is a ‘“sullenness against Nature,” and a 
violation of the rule that we ought to give pleasure, wsthetic or 
otherwise, to our fellow-creatures ; and moreover, the cultivation, 
within due limits, of our physical good-looks may assist whatever 
influence for good we may have upon others. We confess, how- 
ever, that we do not see much reason to fear that our fair friends 
will ever, to any very alarming extent, neglect their outward 
adornment for the inner graces of the mind. The evil lies not in 
the neglect of the former, but in the total absence of taste, 
and the ludicrously mistaken notions which prevail in regard 
to what is really graceful and becoming in dress and orna- 
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ment. We recollect reading somewhere or other that a 
highly intellectual American lady, one of those who strongly 
advocate the rights of the sex, and the equality, if not identity, 
of their mental powers with those of men, exclaiming, while con- 
templating the plain but convenient (and therefore not altogether 
ugly) attire of the men in a large mixed assembly, and comparing 
it with what she called the ‘‘ utter imbecility” of that of the 
women, that she was almost tempted to give in, and to admit the 
universal inferiority of the latter in common-sense and in the 
perception of the fitness of things. 

Our authoress has studied the antiquarian and historical part 
of her subject with much attention, and her descriptions and 
illustrations of female costume, from the simple drapery of classic 
times, through the infinite varieties of the Saxon, Plantagenet, 
Tudor, and Stewart generations, down to the present, are both 
learned and entertaining. The portentous structure displayed in 
& portrait of Queen Elizabeth from the British Musuem, which, but 
for the appearance of a face (evidently in pain from the weight of the 
whole edifice) and a pair of hands, cannot be recognised as that 
which contains a human figure at all, is worthy of profound study, 
as-an exhibition of what horrors in costume are possible in an age 
of rapidly growing culture. So also are the horned head-dresses 
of'a certain part of the fifteenth century, making a group of ladies 
look like a herd of bullocks ; and nearer our own period (1780), 
the marvellous head-gear actually three feet in height! The gradual 
changes from one style to another, each beginning in a comparatively 
unobjectionable form, then getting grossly exaggerated and falling 
into decadence, a sort of reductio ad absurdum, and the reaction 
which naturally succeeded, are described with much skill and 
spirit. A good example of this is the violent change effected by 
the ideas of the first French Revolution, when men began to 
strut about in Roman togas, and the previously highly artificial 
female dress became a hideous travesty of the old classic sim- 
plicity :— 

‘¢He [the painter David] viewed with disgust the melancholy de- 

cadence of the once beauteous Watteau costume, and the prevalent 
uncleanliness, artificiality, ugliness, and waste of precious time entered 
into his soul. He believed that a return to the simplicity of the earlier 
world was the only reformation possible, and like other enthusiasts for 
reform at that terrible time, he went too far. Old Greece could not be 
resuscitated by a change of apparel, but he shared the universal mania 
for antique standards, and his influence on the fashion was very re- 
markable, for he succeeded in completely reversing the style of the 
dress worn, and introduced the simplicity which in our colourless 
clime and unzsthetic minds soon developed into the worst ugliness. 
The waist was hoisted to the arm-pits, and the bodice became a mere 
legend. There were not too many petticoats, and no folds,” &c. 
Some of our readers are old enough to remember, and all have 
seen in portraits, the waistless figures and limp skirts, with the 
addition of huge sleeves, like immense bladders, which were the 
immediate descendants of the Reign-of-Terror costume. They 
were accompanied by hair brushed right up at the back of the 
head, as if preparing the neck for the guillotine. 

Mrs. Haweis lays down two great principles,—(1.) ‘The 
costume shall not contradict and falsify the natural lines of the 
body, be the body slightly or fully expressed ;” and ‘“ perhaps,” 
she remarks, ‘‘ complete concealment is no gain to the moral, as 
it is a marked loss from the artistic point of view.” (2.) ‘*The 


The feminine origin of this work would be curiously betrayed 
—were it anonymous, and even were it not incredible that any 
male creature, not a man-milliner, should have the requisite knows 
ledge of detail—by the importance attached to everything which 
has the effect of increasing the apparent height. We believe that 
women, as a rule, admire height in their own sex. Queen 
Elizabeth would not forgive Mary of Scotland for being an inch 
or two her superior in stature. . But unless in the case of 
empresses and barmaids (see the advertisements for the latter), 
we are not aware that men in general have any such preference, 
There is no doubt, however, that to a very large extent women 
do dress for their own sex, and in fear of their criticism, more 
than for the admiration of the other, strange as this may appear, 

On the bonnet of the present day (we write this with hesitation, 
for it is quite possible that before our ink is dry the mode may be 
completely changed, though the fashion in question is so bad that 
it has some chance of unusual permanence), Mrs. Haweis igs 
deservedly severe :— 

“ A wire edifice of tulle and velvet (two materials which, from their 
contrast, do not well mix), trimmed with a mass of valueless blonde, a 
sprig of tinsel, and perhaps a bird’s-nest in an impossible position at 
one side, or something else equally bad in taste,—e.g., moths, beetles, 
lizards, mice, &c., can never be a beautiful object, and when stuck on 
the top of a tall chignon, fails to soften or set off the face.” 

We actually saw a bonnet adorned with two stuffed mice, very 
recently. If the materials and ornaments of these fluffy little 
structures are bad, their general form and position on the head 
are still worse, and in gross violation of Mrs. Haweis’s first rule, 
Leaving the front and the greater part of the vertex uncovered and 
exposed to the elements, and perched on the back, almost beyond 
the head itself, with no visible means of fastening, we can hardly 
imagine anything more in violation of the principles laid down by 
our authoress, and of every conceivable rule of common-sense and 
artistic taste. We doubt if anything of the tribe technically called 
‘‘ bonnets,” in distinction from hats, ever was good. All head- 
dresses, as Mrs. Haweis truly remarks, are or ought to be de- 


| velopments either of the hat for summer, or of the hood or cap 


for winter. Most bonnets, if they are a development from either 
of these, are a degradation from the original type so great as not 
to be recognisable. 

Much of the bad dressing of the present day results from the fact 
that fashions originate naturally with the very wealthy classes, who 
are seldom seen on foot, at least in town, and who inhabit, for the 
most part, spacious rooms. Hence, for example, the present train 
—which, if not too much “tied back,” is, with the naturally placed 
waist now in vogue, really a graceful garment in such circum- 
stances—is apt, when worn in moderate apartments, to become a 
nuisance, and on a muddy or dusty street must either act asa 
broom, to the disgust of all beholders, or be tucked up and carried 
over the arm, to the infinite discomfort of the wearer. 

The part of Mrs. Haweis’s book which will create and already 
has created most controversy, is that in which she deals with those 
arts which are intended to improve personal beauty by something 
which savours more or less of deception. She advocates a certain 
amount of ‘‘ padding ” for thin figures, and the plucking-out of 
a portion of redundant eye-brows; and she discourses thus of 











attire shall express, to a reasonable extent, the character of the 
wearer.” These general principles seem to us thoroughly sound. 
Perhaps the second is intended to include, though it does not | 
clearly express, the rule of utility, and of fitness, in the case of each | 
article of apparel, for its raison d'étre, to which we have above | 
alluded. Be it observed, we do not sternly demand that every | 
article of dress or adjunct to dress should be strictly useful. Some | 
may be purely ornamental, but the form of the thing (however | 
beautiful it may be in itself) is necessarily bad, if it either impedes | 
utility or suggests the idea that it does so. There are various | 
indications throughout the book that Mrs. Haweis does not | 
ignore this principle, though probably she will think that we | 
state it too broadly ; and we think that she scarcely carries it out | 
with sufficient firmness in practical detail. This is exemplified 
when she discusses the proper covering for the feet. In so! 
far as she indignantly condemns boots which cramp the feet | 
into unnatural shapes, she is orthodox enough. To omit denun- | 
ciation of this would have been monstrous, but she betrays a cer- 
tain leaning in favour of high heels, and has a penchant for the 
venerable institution of pattens for wet weather! a drawing of 
which she actually gives; and she has even a weakness for the 
enormously elongated shoes (stuffed for many inches at the toe 
with hay) which were worn in the fifteenth century. Surely, | 
when she eulogises the classic sandal, she does not mean it for out- 
door use, 


' the practice avowedly. 


cosmetics :— 

“ Possibly, because paint is considered to be a characteristic of a cer- 
tain showy vulgarity which we cannot wish to imitate, an unnecessary 
amount of contempt and contumely has been cast on cosmetics. It 
seems to me that (apart from injury to the cuticle of the skin, a com- 
mon result of bad pastes and powders) there is no more harm or degra- 
dation in avowedly hiding defects of complexion, or touching the face 
with pink or white, than in padding the dress or replacing a lost 
tooth. Nor can half of the objection be urged against this practice 
that can be urged against that of wearing false hair. It is generally a 
harmless, and in some cases a most necessary and decent practice. 
There are numberless girls who are most amiable, and who would be 
almost pretty, perhaps quite so, if they were not afflicted with 
thoroughly bad complexions.” 

Were the practice universal, as it once was (and in certain 
circles of society it has now become wonderfully common), 
the question of deception would fall to the ground, and the 
word which we have italicised in the above quotation— 
‘“‘avowedly”’—would have some meaning. Until it becomes 
as universal, however, as false additions to the hair and false 
teeth now are, we apprehend that very few indeed will follow 
It will be done deliberately and con- 
sciously as a deception,—something the detection of which will be 
looked upon with a degree of shame which certainly does not now 
attach to additional hair or false teeth. In this state of things, 
we have no hesitation in denouncing it as demoralising, almost as 
much so as if the user of the cosmetics were to announce in words 
|that the complexion which she displays in society is her 
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natural hue. It may be a merely conventional feeling, or it 
may be a healthy natural instinct, which leads us at least to 
look with very different emotions at a face which we know to 
be painted, from those with which we see locks which we know to 
be partly borrowed, or at teeth which we know have come from 
the hands of the dentist. If it is not avowed, or not so common 
as to be presumed, what are our feelings likely to be should it 
accidentally be detected? The real test in such matters lies, we 
take it, in the distinction between something which is done to 
hide from the beholder a defect which gives him positive pain 
from its ugliness, and that which is worn merely to convey the 
idea of greater beauty than the wearer naturally possesses. A 
woman with a bald head is a most disagreeable object, and a 
toothless mouth still more so, besides interfering with speech and 
mastication. Artificial teeth are no worse than an artificial leg 
after amputation. An unusually pale or sallow complexion is not 
necessarily disagreeable, nay, it may be, and probably is, the 
only complexion which is in harmony with the general colour- 
ing and style. Some of Mrs. Haweis’s critics have been very 
severe upon her in this matter, but we are inclined to 
think, from some words that follow the passage we have quoted, 
that her view is not so far removed from our own as it may at 
first appear. She speaks of complexions which “disgust one’s 
friends,” or ‘‘ give them a turn.” We can excuse any lady, old 
or young, who labours under an affliction to which these words 
are applicable, using some artificial means of concealing it. It 
becomes, indeed, a duty, in extreme cases. We cannot say, how- 
ever, that in our experience we have met with many such com- 
plexions, for they are certainly very rare indeed. Perhaps the 
enly instances at all common are those of certain deep red patches 
which are called by medical men Nevus maternus. 

Patches and hair-powder do not fall under the category of 
‘‘deception.” Mrs. Haweis has a kindly feeling for both, from 
association in her mind, no doubt, with the very picturesque 
costume of the time when they were common. The object of 
patches (which must be used in great moderation) is, it appears, 
to direct the attention of the spectator to the best feature. We 
do not doubt that there may be a subtle art of the kind, but we 
take leave to doubt the principle involved, both on moral and 
esthetic grounds. 

On the question of colours, both in regard to their suitableness to 
particular complexions and forms and to their relation to each 
other, Mrs, Haweis is especially sound and good, showing much 
true artistic perception. We do wish that our room decorators 
would keep in view the principle that the walls of a room and its 
carpet are not objects to be looked at in themselves, or intended 
to catch the eye, but are mere backgrounds for furniture, pictures, 
and human beings. 

Though compelled to differ in some things from the contents of 
this volume, we heartily rejoice in its publication, and congratu- 
late its accomplished authoress on being one of the first to in- 
augurate something like an artistic study of things in themselves 
80 important, so educating, and which enter so largely into the 
daily life of us all. Possibly the Utopia which she hopes 
for, when women will have the courage to cultivate and 
exercise their individual taste, will be the result of the growth of 
that very mental culture which she thinks is now interfering with 
due attention to outward charms ; but we fear it will have a long 
and hard battle to fight with the sheep-like tendency to follow the 
flock, and still more with the sordid interests of the manufacturer 
and milliner, whose very existence depends on the rapid changes 
of fashion, and the ignorance and indifference of their employers. 
We strongly recommend the study of Mrs. Haweis’s book to the 
other sex, and to such of our own sex as have sufficient audacity to 
attempt to reform the taste of their female friends. ‘There is a type 
of girlhood rapidly, we fear, on the increase, which we earnestly 
advise to ponder the description of ‘the mannish young lady,” 
near the conclusion of the volume. 





THE CHILDHOOD OF THE ENGLISH DRAMA.* 
M. Jusseranp’s book deserves a hearty recognition in this 
country. Itis one of a type which is becoming more and more 
common in France every year, in which that accuracy and re- 
Search which formerly were the appanage of Germany are com- 
bined with that lucidity and power of popular exposition for which 
French writers were always conspicuous. While it is not devoted 
to the maintenance of a preconceived theory with which the facts 
are made to square at all hazards, the author’s view that the 





* Le Théatre en Angleterre depuis la Conquéte jusqu'aux Prédécesseurs Immédiats de 
Shakespeare, Par Jules Jusserand. Paris: Hachette. 1873, P 





English drama is the natural product of English history and 
character has formed a connecting thread throughout, and has 
enabled him to give us a book, and not a series of disjointed 
sketches. To the average Englishman this little work will be 
almost as welcome as to the average Frenchman, for there is 
still ample room for a popular introduction to the subject in eur 
own language. But we are in the habit of allowing foreigners to 
become the expounders of our literature. M. Jusserand is a 
gleaner in the field where M. Taine has reaped before him. 

The first germ of the Drama our author traces to the public 
shows. Whether or not theeleventh century be, as he maintains, 
the real age of the Renaissance of letters, the Norman Conquest 
was, at all events, the great starting-point of English literary 
history. The cultivated Anglo-Norman noble, at first satisfied 
with his minstrels and his mountebanks, as time rolled on intro- 
duced the pageant, which rejoiced the people by day, and the 
masque, which gladdened the hearts of himself and his peers by 
night. What these pageants ultimately became, we can realise from 
the splendid decorative works of Mantegna, or from those sump- 
tuous prints of events in the life of Charles V. which Sir William 
Stirling-Maxwell loved to reproduce. The masque culminated 
in the exquisite little masterpieces of Ben Jonson, to which M. 
Jusserand pays an eloquent and well-deserved tribute ; and in the 
Comus of Milton, which, however, was not exactly written, as 
here stated, for Charles I. Of course, the introduction of the 
dramatic element in both pageant and masque was only 
gradual :— 

“De méme, en Grice, les origines du drame sont dans les fétes. On 
trouve au début de simples danses au son ‘des instruments; mais au 
berceau des peuples, les arts ont une connexion singuliére, et ce qui 
fait progresser les uns accélére aussi la marche des autres. L’envie 
générale de jouir dans une féte fit chercher les moyens d’en augmenter 
le charme, et comme le gofit du beau est inhérent 4 la nature humaine, 
que le beau procure, méme A l'homme grossier, une jouissance réelle, 
on donna & la litt¢rature quelque place dans la cérémonie, et, par 
degrés, on arriva au drame.” 

But whatever the nobles did for our drama, it is the ecclesiastics 
to whom it is most indebted. Mysteries and miracle-plays were 
common even in the early years of the twelfth century. At first 
played chiefly by novices in the monasteries, they quickly passed 
into the church, the churchyard, and the street. Proscribed by 
councils, popes, and bishops, and supported by equally high 
authorities, they survived in England until the Reformation, and 
in Germany till a much later date; the Chester mysteries were 
only suppressed in 1574, and those of Newcastle not until 1598. 
They are instinct with the medieval spirit. Our author, ,who 
delights in illustrating one art by another, reminds us how, in-our 
great Gothic cathedrals, with their suggestions of ‘ thoughts 
beyond the reaches of our souls,” the grotesque and the 
sublime, the majestic and the ludicrous, satire and devotion, 
are mixed up inextricably and unconsciously by medieval 
artists. In like manner, in the mysteries, the shepherds 
of Bethlehem are represented in the very spirit of low comedy or 
broad farce, at the moment when the multitude of the heavenly 
host appear to sing their Gloria in Excelsis ; and Noah and,his 
wife, before entering into the Ark, have a conversation which re- 
minds the reader irresistibly of the Wife of Bath. In fact, here is 
the real origin of comedy. The outline of the leading incidents 
in the Biblical narrative is preserved, but the details are 
filled in from the daily life, in all its petty reality and 
in all its grossness, which the authors saw around them. 
The mysteries have all the naive indelicacy and almost 
impish coarseness, all the freedom and truth to life, 
of certain of the Canterbury Tales, and sometimes a touch of 
their genius. Flashes of pathos, of tenderness, and grace 
are not wanting; while it would be strange if sublimity were 
wholly absent, when men of the middle-ages are dealing ,with 
the Creation and the Fall, or with Death, Hell, and the Last 
Judgment, which weighed like a nightmare on the medisval 
mind. M. Jusserand gives copious translations from the various 
mysteries which have come down to us, and appends the English 
original in the foot-notes; his extracts are peculiarly judicious 
and typical. We must find room for his summary of the part 
played by the mysteries and miracles—the original distinction,was 
soon lost—in the development of the Drama :— 

‘La comédie, on le voit, se glisse déjA dans les Mystéres, et la 
religion, tout en gardant la premiere place, n’empéche pas l'introduction 
d'un élément purement profane. Tout le théatre moderne, tragédie, 
comédie, et drame, se trouve ainsi, en essence, dans ces compositions 
singulieres; les réminiscences du théatre antique n’y sont pour rien ; 
idées et langage, tout est nouveau ; on n’imite pas, on crée, et cela,tout 
en se servant des modtles que présente la nature. La part de la 
Bible et de la légende est large, mais, A cOté, nous apercevons un coin 
du monde, au moins comme on le voyait par la fonétre d'un couvent. 
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On en déconvrait assez pour bien le peindre; on n’était pas’ assez 
savant pour se passer de la vérité. De 14, le charme particulier des 
Mystéres; on lit avec confiance, parce qu’on sent que la pensée est naive 
et la peinture vraie,” 

As religion gave rise to the ‘‘ Mysteries,” so the philosophy and 
science of the-middle-ages gave rise to the ‘‘ Moralities,” which, 
though in their nature tedious and essentially undramatic, yet con- 
tained numerous allusions to the real world, and were enlivened 
by the buffooneries of the ‘* Vice,” so that they became second only 
in popularity to the mysteries themselves. Their tendency was 
to approach more and more to the comedy of character. But the 
Morality had even higher claims to popular favour, if we may 
judge from the following extract from Ingelend’s Disobedient 
Child :— 

“ Where is now Tully, in eloquence excedynge? 

Where is now Aristotle, learned so depely ? 

What emperours, kynges, and dukes of the past, 

What earles and lordes, and captaines of warre, 

What popes and bysshopes, all at the last, 

In the twynkynge of an eye are fled so farre ? 

Howe shorte a feaste is this worldly joyenge ! 

Even as a shadowe it passeth awaye, 

Depryvynge a man of gyftes everlastynge, 

Leadynge to darkenes and not to daye! 

O meat of wormes, O heape of duste, 

O lyke to dewe, clyme not tohye!........ 

The flesshely beauty, wherat thou doest wonder, 

In holy Scripture is lykened to haye, 

And as a leafe in a stormye weather, 

So is mannes lyfe blowen cleane awaye. 

Calle nothynge thyne that maye be lest, 

The worlde doth gyve and take agayne ; 

But set thy mynde in the holy ghoste, 

Despyse the worlde that is so vayne.” 
M. Jusserand points out how the tendency to individualise manifests 
itself with increasing distinctness, and how the difference between 
the English and the French spirit accentuates itself in the Moralities. 
The French drama aims at showing characters, the English at show- 
ing individuals. ‘*The character of Molitre’s comedies wnrolls itself 
before us ; that of Shakespeare’s heroes is created, is born, in our 
presence.” So in France schools have succeeded one another— 
the antique drama, the sentimental drama, the terrible drama; in 
England, so long as there was a truly national drama, there was no 
school—elements of all kinds, tragic and comic, were mingled 
together in wild confusion. The French drama, therefore, appeals 
rather to specialists, and the pleasure afforded by it is more 
personal than that derived from other dramas. 

A chapter on the Farce or Interlude, in which genre 
Heywood is acknowledged to be without a rival, brings us to 
Gammer Gurton’s Needle, the masterpiece of the early English 
Stage. Under the combined influence of the Reformation and 
the Renaissance (which great movements are treated of by the 
author in two chapters, entitled respectively, ‘‘ La Réforme et le 
Théatre,” and ‘‘'Théoriciens et Classiques”) the old drama 
gradually gave place to the new, but there was no new departure, 
such as resulted in France. This was due to many causes. France, 
says M. Jusserand, at the Renaissance did not discover, but recog- 
nise, the ancient authors. The French spirit is essentially classical, 
not medieval. Again, the great French dramatists belonged to 
the Court, and not to the people. In England, the first regular 
tragedy, Gorboduc, was written, in part, by a nobleman, and 
therefore is, in some measure, classical; while Ralph Roister 
Doister, the first regular comedy, was the work of a scholar, and 
smells of Plautus and of the lamp. But these are exceptions to 
the rule. The English dramatic poets, for the most part, sprang 
from the people, and wrote for the people; and though classical 
models produced an effect which was not always for the better, 
the continuity of the English drama was not broken, and the same 
qualities which had shown themselves in the mysteries, the 
moralities, and the interludes were conspicuous in the immediate 
predecessors of Shakespeare. And therefore when the Reforma- 
tion had failed to uproot the drama on account of its immo- 
rality, and the classical school, of which Sir Philip Sidney is 
the greatest name, had failed to revolutionise it because it 
contravened their own standard of taste, and treated the 
‘‘unities ’’ with contempt, and would none of their hexameters, 
the triumph of the national drama was secure. The two great 
movements which had sought its destruction, while leaving their 
traces upon it, imparted to it.a fuller life and a more vigorous 
vitality, though the spirit of the Reformation was to crush it a 
century later—never, it may be feared, to rise again—when its 
blooming-time was over. M. Jusserand devotes an interesting 
chapter to Shakespeare’s immediate predecessors and their works, 
which includes such plays as The Life of Cambyses, Jeronimo, and 
the Famous Victories of Henry V. These are specially important, 
because we can trace in them in an undigested form the various 
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sources from which they sprang, and because they often contain 
the rough ore which Shakespeare was to transmute by his potent 
alchemy into the purest gold. 

Here we must close these brief notes on one of the most valu. 
able books which have come to us lately from French hands, It 
is singularly accurate ; we have noticed only a few slips in proper 
names, a very rare doubtful reading of English history, and 
occasionally, perbaps, a trifling mistranslation. The author's 
knowledge of the dramatic literature of his own country hag en. 
abled him to draw some suggestive parallels between it and the 
dramatic literature of England. He is always entertaining, often 
eloquent and incisive. Altogether, the reader must be very 
learned or very stupid who does not derive both pleasure and 
instruction from a perusal of M. Jusserand’s book. A translation 
ought, we should imagine, to be very popular. 





THE ROMANS OF BRITAIN.* 


A SPRIGHTLY little book called Scepticism in Geology has recently 
shown that ‘ orthodox” geologists may possibly have misinter. 
preted some of the most important texts from which they preach 
their sermons in stones. ‘There is not much need of a similar 
brochure in the cognate science of archxology. Pope and 
Council are alike ignored in that realm of perfect free. 
dom, and an ‘ orthodox” antiquarian is an unintelligible 
term. ‘To say nothing about the Sphinx, or the Pyramids, 
or the bones of contention that have been exhumed at 
Mycenze, where are we to look for the doctrine of the 
true Church about the Devil’s Dyke, or Czsar’s Camp, or Stone- 
henge? But this absence of authority has its drawbacks. The 
latitudinarian river of thought and speech which wanders at its 
own sweet will amidst the relics of the past has its dangers, and 
the right of private judgment is a two-edged sword in archeology, 
no less than in theology. ‘Ah! it may be so in your little gilt- 
edged Bibles,” said John Selden to the Puritan Mar-texts, “ but 
it is not so in the original.” ‘ Praetorian here, Praetorian there,” 
said Edie Ochiltree to Mr. Jonathan Oldbuck, ‘“‘I mind the 
bigging o’t.” Reply was difficult in either case, but sooth to say, 
the mind of an enthusiastic antiquary enjoys not unfrequently 
a logic that is all its own. Mr. Coote complains, but he 
must not be surprised that the “lay mind,” as he calls it, 
when confronted with this logic, fails often to see when the onus 
probandi has been shifted. A due conviction of our own de- 
ficiency in the special knowledge required for-speaking confidently 
about such a question as that which he raises in his Romans of 
Britain would, apart from other considerations, counsel wariness 
and circumspection ; but to tell the truth, we feel ourselves in 
such a fog as we read Mr. Coote’s book, that we are afraid to 
manceuvre boldly, lest we should expose an undefended side to 
our dimly-seen antagonist. We venture, however, to think, 
under correction, of course, and repeating with unfeigned 
sincerity our confession of ignorance, that the haze in which 
we find ourselves is not entirely subjective. Inferentially, we 
shall be able to give a reason or two for declining to accept some 
of Mr. Coote’s statements, and he must forgive us if, finding him 
weak to the touch where we are able to test him, we are shy of 
trusting him where we are not so able. Roughly speaking, Mr. 
Coote’s book is written to prove that Mr. Freeman’s view of the 
origines of the English race is wrong. (Quite as roughly speaking, 
we believe that Mr. Freeman’s view is right. And this we say, 
not because we are prepared to give an intelligent assent to Mr. 
Freeman’s arguments, but because in studying Mr. Freeman we 
have never been able to put our finger upon such obviously 
erroneous statements as we have found in Mr. Coote. We 
shrewdly suspect indeed that Mr. Freeman has occasionally 
over-stated his case, but we should shrink from challenging his 
conclusions upon any given point, without devoting much more 
time and attention to the subject-matter of his investigations than 
we have ever felt inclined to do. We feel no such timidity in 
crossing swords with Mr. Coote. 

The Romans of Britain, then, is written to support the theory 
that the large Belgic population, the infinita hominum multitudo, 
which Cesar found in Britain, remained with practically un- 
diminished numbers after the Roman conquest of this island, 
that they thoroughly received the stamp and impress of 
Roman civilisation, that their largely increased numbers 
were, again, practically undiminished by the barbarian con- 
quests, that the barbarians adopted many of the customs which 
they found in the land ; in short, that Roman civilisation under- 
lies Anglo-Saxon institutions, if we may use such loose and inac- 
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curate language, and that Romanised Britain reacted upon its 
conquerors in a very marked and important way. The opposite 
theory, that the barbarians made a clean sweep and tabula rasa 
of the land, is given in a passage from Mr. Kemble, in the pre- 
face, which we may refer to, but cannot quote, and is, we sup- 
pose, the one which is now generally accepted. It is only just 
to Mr. Coote to say that he has quoted a passage from Massman’s 
preface to Ulphilas, which may be taken as telling strongly in 
favour of his opinion; and speaking purely from the “lay” 
point of view, it must be admitted that there is much to 
be said in favour of it. Dismissing the chauvinisn which would 
assert that John Bull is a better animal all round than Hans 
Sauerkraut, it may at least be conceded that he is a different 
animal ; and that one of the causes of that difference may be the 
Roman civilisation which once prevailed in Britain, and which 
never prevailed in Germany, seems a reasonable and moderate 
contention. It is only when we come to particulars that we find 
ourselves at sea. By that awkward process of intuition which 
Lamb feared would supersede reading in another state, and which 
teaches the Solicitor-General that capital punishment is the best 
possible deterrent from murder, we discern, or think that we 
discern, that there is a considerable element of truth in Mr. Coote’s 
main proposition. Butas we have already said, the particulars upon 
which he seeks to establish it are by no means so cogent, to our 
understanding. As the net upshot of the multifarious facts and 
inferences that he has laid before us with remarkable diligence, 
and we may add, with remarkable spirit, in this volume, we can 
only say that we know, concerning the subject which he discusses, 
exactly what Candide, under Pangloss’s teaching, knew about 
metaphysics, namely, fort peu de chose. Personally, indeed, we 
care little about the meagreness of this result. We do not attach 
that importance to the continuity of history which some men do. 
The convulsions which tease him in his cradle are, no doubt, 
joined by linked sweetness long drawn out to the fit of indiges- 
tion which gives a man his quietus at threescore years and ten, 
but it requires a very minute philosopher indeed to explain 
how. The English nation of to-day differs almost as much from 
the Belge of Ceesar’s Britain as the eights that rowed last month 
at Putney differed from the barges which strove for victory forty 
years ago at Henley, and we care no more for the battles of kites 
and crows, as Milton irreverently called the wars which were the 
convulsions of our nation’s infancy, than we do for the lines and 
timber of those antiquated and ponderous galiots. Like the 
bard who lectured Lady Clara Vere de Vere so solemnly, we are 
too proud to care from whence we came. And heartily glad are 
we to be able to say so. A modern Greek, poor fellow! 
may be excused for fighting tooth and nail to prove 
that he is really and truly descended from the men who 
fought at Marathon, but a modern Englishman can look 
with unmoved eye upon the theory which would associate 
him with the glories of old Rome, and upon the theory which 
would endow him with the primeval virtues of Hercynia. But 
we must return to Mr. Coote, and as some excuse for our levity, 
we may remark, and we do so with pleasure, that he is not one of 
the ‘‘unco’ serious” himself. He bluntly describes the war 
campaigning of that illustrious nation the Suevi, of whom even 
Cesar speaks respectfully, as ‘a pursuit which combined poaching 
with murder ;” and referring to the stern law which inflicted upon 
the widow who married before the Romulian year of ten months 
had passed a punishment as severe as that which the Puritans 
inflicted on a street-walker, he slily says that ‘the amorous pair 
who could not temper down their passion into waiting those ten 
moons had something else to fear, besides even the hard blows of 
the law and the rebuffs of society.” That something was the 
husband's dear departed shade, in the part of an avenging ghost, 
and it is needless to add that Mr. Coote treats the voice-of-nature 
superstition with merry banter. With equal gaicty he quotes 
from Tacitus: ‘*[Germani] gaudent muneribus, sed nec data 
imputant, nec acceptis obligantur,” and adds triumphantly, ‘here 
were shown the greediness and ingratitude of the savage.” Now, 
without sharing the feelings of an ¢ichter deutscher Mann about 
the compatriots of Arminius, we may surely say that here 
were shown the generosity and delicacy of the true gentleman. 
It is only too clear that Mr. Coote cannot translate the words nec 
data imputant, or at all events, does not translate them, as Church 
and Brodribb quite correctly do, “‘ they expect no return for what 
they give.” When we find, too, that he prints, at page 289, a 
Latin hexameter thus,— 


“Tnnupsit tepido rellex 
Cornelia busto ;” 


and worst of all, quotes some technical words reported by the vl. 
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centurion, or whatever he was, who wrote the journal, or whatever it 
is, De Bello Africano, as coming from the pen of ‘that prince of 
prosateurs, Cesar,” we are bound to say that our suspicions are 
excited with respect to the thousand and one Latin references 
to be found in this volume, and upon the correctness and true 
interpretation of which so much of its value must of necessity 
depend. If Mr. Coote slips and stumbles in Tacitus and Cesar, 
what pranks may his evil genius not play him in the thorny 
brakes of Frontinus, and Vitruvius, and Siculus Flaccus? If 
such should prove to be unfortunately the case, we may leave Mr. 
Coote to the tender mercies of the lion whom he has once more 
bearded in his den. Mr. Freeman is not likely to spare the lash, 
if Mr. Coote deserves it; and although we potently believe that 
he is in for a very bad quarter of an hour, we shall not be sorry 
to find ourselves mistaken. We quite believe, however, that he 
has made out a case for having the question which he puts re- 
argued ; and we are sure that his book will be read with pleasure, 
if not with approval, by all whose tastes and studies lead them 
to take an interest in his subject. He writes with a vivacity which 
for an antiquary almost deserves to be called skittish, and although 
in reading straight on end through his book we have sometimes 
wished that he had arranged his materials alphabetically, we 
have often been amused with vigorously playful passages like the 
following :— 

**The Romans so impressed upon the vernacular of the Belgic colont 
and proletariate the rich broad ring of tho digamma, that it has never 
since left our island. Neither Anglo-Saxon nor Dane, Norman nor 
Gascon could weaken or offace its masculine echo. The Belge continued 
true to this Roman teaching, and pronounced his own Venta and Vectis 
‘ Went,’ and ‘ Wight.’..... This commutation of sound continued to 
fight for a position throughout the middle-ages. Ladies and gentlemen 
pronounced and wrote ‘ velvet’ as if it were ‘wolvet.’ The habit was 
inveterate in London; perhaps it is not quite discontinued there. For 
centuries the respectable Londoner spoke after this manner, in spite 
of the satirist and the playwright, who never tired of reminding the 
polite that a citizen called ‘ veal’ ‘ weal,’ and ‘ victuals’ ‘ wictuals.” But 
the same satirists and playwrights did not know that the Londoner 
committed only the venial fault of pronouncing foreign words accord- 
ing to the law of his own 1 »ng-descended phonetics.” 

We are sorely afraid that a snake or two is lurking in the grass 
here which an Ellis, or a Sweet, or a Munro would not fail to 
scotch, but we are gratified to find that the racy philologist 
who, as amicus curiae, in * Bardell v. Pickwick,” advised the 
judge to ‘put it down a we” was guided by the law of his own 
long-descended phonetics. Whether Mr. Weller, Senior, would 
have endorsed Mr. Coote’s statement (p. 39 and note) that waller- 
wente and valorem aequantes are equivalent terms may be con- 
sidered doubtful. He might not have understood the quotation 
from ‘ Vergil” (rest his name!) which Mr. Coote adduces ; 


neither do we. 
* E quinci sien le nostre viste sazie.” 





PIONEERING IN SOUTH BRAZIL.* 
[SECOND NOTICE] 
WE have already given some attention to this work, as an enter- 
taining book of travel, but there is another aspect in which it 
should be considered, as conveying the carefully formed opinions 
of an intelligent and unbiassed observer upon the condition and 
resources of South Brazil, and more particularly as to its suita- 
bility as a home for the emigrant. In this Emigration question, 
which has been from time to time extensively discussed in the 
public papers, there appear to have been faults on all sides. In 
the first place, very grave misrepresentations have been set 
afloat by emigration agents, to the effect not only that the country 
is an Eldorado, where the settler is certain to make a speedy 
fortune, but also that it is in a very much more advanced state of 
civilisation than appears to be the case; in the second, these 
agents, instead of selecting persons who, from their knowledge of 
farming and capability for labour, would be able to make the land 
productive, seem to have passed anybody who presented himself. 
The greater number, says the author, ‘‘ town roughs and rabble,” 
‘‘men who, as they could not but have perceived at the time, 
were utterly worthless, and in no degree answered to the re- 
quirements of the Brazilian Government,”—men, in fact,who, even 
with every advantage offered to them, would be quite incapable of 
success, but who, heavily-weighted, as under present arrangements 
the Brazilian emigrant unfortunately is, must inevitably come to 
speedy ruin. For to begin with, the colonist must, unless he be 
a man of means, incur at first starting a debt of from fifty to 
three or four hundred pounds. His land will cost him from one 
to four pounds per acre; be must pay three pounds for his hut, 
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and £1 more for clearing the plot on which it stands ; and besides cultivated entirely as food for the pigs, which have the good taste 
this, he has to defray his share of the passage and of his keep | to be particularly fond of them, and in July and August fatten 
while in the country, and for all this, unless he can pay ready- | entirely on the delicious fruit, several different kinds of which are 
money, he will be charged twenty per cent., and required to pay | carefully provided for them. 
off the whole debt within six years, under pain of forfeiture. Mr. | Sheep-farming is an experiment which has as yet had no fair 
Bigg-Wither objects to this whole system, as oppressive to the trial, although it has been already condemned as a failure. The 
worthy settler, and offering to the worthless a premium upon , reason for this, however, is not far to seek, if Mr. Bigg-Wither’s 
idleness ; for the reasoning of the latter is, in many known cases, | amusing version of the matter be true. This is his account of a 

















that having got all he can from the Government, it his cue to 
lose his identity and start on his own account, and thus avoid 
having to refund anything. 

But supposing the man to be industrious and determined to 
do his best, here is the author's account of the difficulties which, 
at Assungui, for instance, the English colony, he will have to 
encounter, He says :— 

“In the case of those who have settled down on the lots to which I 
first came, situated on the south side of the colony, the land they have 
bought is undoubtedly very rich and fertile, and capable of producing 
all the staple food products of the country, but before it can be utilised 
it has to be cleared of forest, and the cost of felling and burning the tim- 
ber on one acre alone, even when done in the rough, slovenly Brazilian 
roca fashion, would come to nearly £1, or nine days’ labour for one 
man; and if grubbed and made ready for the plough, the cost would 
be five times as great. But the contour of the ground is such that 
the plough could not possibly be used, the lots being laid out on the 
steep slopes of a narrow, mountainous valley, something like those we 
are accustomed to see in the higher Swiss valleys.” 

And then, having no mules, nor pasturage for any,— 
“He must perforce sell his produce in situ, or else pay a large 
rice for the hire of mules to take it to the market at Curitiba. Neither 
is he any better off if he tries to send it down the Ribeira to the sea- 
coast. In the first place, he is several miles from the river, and in the 
next place, he has no canoes; and to him a canoe, with men to work it, 
is asruinous as the hiring of mules would be, for he has large com- 
etitors 100 miles or more nearer the coast, that is to say, on the very 
anks of the lower Ribeira, not twenty miles, perhaps, from the point 
up to which the steamboats can come.” 
Such is the condition of the emigrant in a State colony. In 
private enterprises, the result of pure speculation, matters are even 
worse, inasmuch as misrepresentation is still greater. This Mr. 
Bigg-Wither shows very fully in his appendix, when in speaking 
of * Kittoland,” he points out all the inaccuracies, to use a very 
mild term, of the published prospectus, which is accompanied by 
a map, showing roads, railways, ‘‘ water highways,” and steam 
tramways which are not in existence, besides telling a flattering 
tale of the immensely prolific character of the country. Here, 
again, as the author observes, there is no market, and were it 
possible to do wonders in the way of cultivation, the crops must 
simply rot upon the ground, because there is no means of transport- 
ing produce to the places where it could be consumed. Another 
element of non-success which has been persistently overlooked 
when speaking of Brazil, is the impossibility of competing with 
the wealthy fazendeiro, who owns perhaps thirty square miles of 
land, possessing hundreds of cattle, horses, and mules, with un- 
limited pasture, for although Brazilian farming is conducted in a 
most wasteful manner, and does not bring in a fifth part of what, 
even with moderately good management, it might be made to do, 
the settler, unless he be a large capitalist, must start at immense 
disadvantage. Mr. Bigg-Wither visited the home of a young 
Englishman who, although he had been seven years on the prairie, 
was still unable to say what measure of success he might eventually 
expect to meet with. He regretted, however, not having estab- 
lished himself in that situation which the writer commends as the 
only one likely to prove fortunate, that, namely, where forest and 
prairie meet, and the advantages of each are at command. Prairie 
land is, according to the Brazilian, only good for pasturage, and 
pasturage is essential, if only to keep mules for transport. But it 
would seem that prairie will produce fairly good crops of wheat, 
rye, oats, and barley, but the labour of preparing. it is immense, as 
each separate tuft of grass, with its deeply sunken roots, must be 
grubbed up by hand. Then no prairie land is of any value until 
it is enclosed, and it cannot be surrounded by paling, on account 
of the fires which are of perpetual recurrence, being, in fact, a 
simple farming operation. ‘The fence must therefore be a ditch, 
of the necessary width and depth to keep out cattle ; and such 
a ditch, to enclose, we will say, one hundred and fifty acres of 
land, would come to as much as the original cost of the land itself, 
and of course the smaller the divisions enclosed the greater propor- 
tionally would be the outlay. But stock-breeding, and not agricul- 
ture, should be the principal industry of the prairie farmer, and he 
appears to have a great field open to him in the improvement of 
the breed of horses. In this matter, Mr. Edenborough, the 
young settler before alluded to, seems to have met with much 
success. It is amusing to hear of his fine plantation of oranges 


, Government attempt at the introduction of sheep-breeding in 
| Paranda :— 

| “A certain gentleman (Brazilian, of course) patriotically offers his 

land to the Government, free of charge, for the purpose of the experi- 
| ment. The Government gets a cargo of sheep from the south, and pays 
| all expenses of transport, and lands them, without cost, on the patriotic 
| gentleman’s estate. After a time, this gentleman, who is very solicitons 
| about the well-being of his delicate charges, discovers, or fancieg that 
killed, in order to prevent any chance of the disease (whatever it may 
be) spreading. After a time, his anxious eye again discovers the in- 
sidious approach of disease in another member of the flock. Prompt 
| stamping-out measures are again taken, and his table is once more 
| furnished with the delicate joint. The fame of his good dinners jg 
| spread abroad amongst his friends and acquaintances, and what more 

| natural than that they should express a desire to be remembered o 

- , n 
| the next occasion of necessary slaughter. This goes on for some months, 
and the flock diminishes in number day after day, till finally, in de. 
| spair of being able to keep the few remaining animals through the 
| summer months, which, as he plainly foresees, they cannot possibly get 
| through alive, the fiat goes forth, and the butcher’s knife puts all the 
| ill-fated animals out of their misery at one fell onslaught, and thus the 
| curtain falls upon the last act of the experiment. (?) The Government 
| has lost a few contos of reis, and the ‘patriotic gentleman’ and his 

friends have become familiar with the taste of mutton, and sheep-breeding 
| in the province of the Parana is pronounced a failure.” 

The author, however, is of opinion that were a capitalist and man 
|of business to make the experiment on a large scale, it would 
| probably answer, not for the production of food, but of wool, 
| which is grown to great advantage in Buenos Ayres. He says 
| that every assistance would be given by the Government, which 
|is exceedingly anxious that the thing should be tried. In the 
| matter of emigration, which is another object of their anxiety, 

they should be induced to offer less hard terms, and to regulate 
all matters connected with the importation of foreigners with 
much greater care, prohibiting, as the author suggests, the pro- 
moters of emigration by very stringent measures from bringing 
over any persons without providing them with suitable work for 
at least one year after their arrival in the country, and thus giving 
them time to look around them and understand the nature of 
their undertaking, and the best methods of setting themselves to 
work as agriculturists or otherwise. ‘The intending settler might 
gain an immense amount of useful information from this book of 

Mr. Bigg-Wither’s. His account of the relations between the 
caloclo or small farmer and the /azendeiro is very instructive. 
Then his notes on the natural history of the country are of 
| extreme interest, as are his remarks upon climate and social con- 
| ditions. ‘The whole thing is related with a bright earnestness 
| that makes it very pleasing, and there is abundant evidence that 


| what the author says may be thoroughly depended on. 








MISS BROWN ON HER TRAVELS.* 
Miss Brown's method of relating her adventures to the eye,— 
with only just enough of explanatory letterpress to make the 
/etchings tell a somewhat fuller and plainer tale than the 
| illustrations alone could give us, is one that may be strongly 
recommended to all travellers who have Miss Brown's talent for 
| spirited and humorous sketching,—though these are, we fear, not 
| very numerous. The method has certainly this advantage,—that 
| while it enables the reader to share much of the charm of the 
_ scenery, and still more of the fun of the expedition, at extremely 
little cost even of time to himself, he has absolutely none 
of the tedium of hearing details which have no signifi- 
cance at all for him, except so far as they are essel- 
| tial to his apprehension of the other and more interesting 
parts of the narrative. Such a book as this is all pure 
| amusement, including even a good deal which to the travellers 
| who procured us this amusement must have involved a certain 
mixture of annoyance. Some of the mountain sketches, too, are ex- 
| ceedingly picturesque, indeed, much fuller of tempting suggestion 
‘than more elaborate pictures could be. The horses and donkeys 
are throughout drawn with great ability, and as for the dogs,—oFr 
perhaps we should say, the dog, for only two dogs of any im- 
portance (we take no account of two distant dogs, introduced 
| probably only to give the reader some measure of distance), 


| * The Adventures of Miss Brown, Miss Jones, and Miss Robinson, at Biarratz and ia 
the Pyrenees. By Miss Brown. London: Bickers. 





| he has discovered, that one of them is ill. He at once orders it to be 
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besides the hero of the latter part of the book, ‘“ Patou,” are 
among the dramatis persone of the book,—it is hardly possible to 
gpeak too well of the knowledge of canine character which Miss 
Brown displays. The human figures are also usually very charac- 
teristic, and their character well kept up, though we must except 
the sketch of Miss Brown in her dressing-jacket on the balcony at 
Pau, where she appears to be both large-headed, large-footed, 
aiid stumpy-figured. Now this is a shock to the reader 
who has studied her in the other scenes of these ad- 
yentures, and has been led by them to conceive the clever 
authoress as slim, light-footed, with a small, alert head, a 
quick eye, and a figure which, if less commanding, is more 
springy and buoyant than that of Miss Jones. Miss Robinson is 
evidently the chaperon of the two young ladies, and is remarkable 
chiefly for her composure and her eye-glasses. The air with 
which she inspects the Paris douanier, who is full of suspicions as 
to the provision-basket, must have been a more than suflicient 
sedative to all unjust thoughts on the part of that active-minded 
functionary ; and the pictures of Miss Robinson encouraging the 
puppy “ Patou” to trifle with her skirts, and again, stretched in her 
berth on the return to England, with a mind evidently complacent 
in the peaceful consciousness of having adequately discharged her 
résponsible duties towards her two enterprising young country- 
women, but not the less sincerely, though only superficially, 
anxious to avoid needless sea-sickness for herself, fill us with 
respect for this admirably conscientious, perfectly benevolent, 
and not too fussy chaperon. 

Of Miss Brown and Miss Jones it is hardly so easy to divine the 
relative positions. Clearly they are not sisters, for the cast and 
attitude of the two figures do not in any case indicate the smallest 
resemblance, whether of gesture, countenance, or figure. The com- 
pletest picture of Miss Jones is that in which she is delineated at 
Biarritz, when, having “‘ brought from England ashady beaver hat, in 
thelast new style,” clad in this, and in her ulster, she meetsa young 
priest in garments so very much resembling her own, that for the 
moment the reader might mistake the ‘“‘ Murray ” for the “ Bre- 
viary,” and the lady herself for the confessor. There is another 
good picture of her expostulating most earnestly with the boy 
who will belabour her donkey on the way to the ‘‘ Cirque,” near 
Gavarnie. Her expression is at once imperious and demure ; 
while the air with which in another picture she resents the smells 
in Fontarabia, certainly proves her to be fastidious. Miss Brown, 
with becoming modesty, has nowhere given us nearly so good a 
portrait of herself ; and has once, as we have said, obviously and 
grossly caricatured herself, to the advantage of her friend. But we 
observe that in the bathing scenes Miss Brown rushes foremost into 
the waves; that when the horses turn unruly, she stands nearest to 
them in the consultation; that while resting during the ascent of 
‘the Pyrenee,” Miss Jones lies back with the deeper sense of 
lassitude, while Miss Brown leans eagerly forward on her umbrella ; 
and that after her fall with the unmanageable pony, she not only 
‘‘remounts and proceeds in triumph,” but leads the way in spite 
of her disaster. On the balcony, too, Miss Brown eagerly leans 
over, while Miss Jones never even bends her stately figure. Again, 
when the puppy is brought into the room at Cauterets, it is Miss 


almost beyond the hopes of ordinary human beings, to be waited 
on at all by Macclesford and Thomas. They even sit their 
respective mule and donkey with such a slight but sufficient 
acknowledgment of something above them,—in combination, how- 
ever, with that legitimate self-esteem which makes such acknow- 
ledgment valuable,—as must reconcile those who perceive this 
expression, and who know themselves to be the objects of the 
former feeling, to the universe in which they live. The picture 
of Thomas receiving the one-eyed French coachinan's effusive 
gratitude for the help he had given him in the putting-on of his 
coat is especially impressive. Thomas accepts thanks with the 
air of one who knows that they are due. 

For a specimen of the amusement which this book of Miss 
Brown's has given us, we cannot do better than refer to the two 
little ascents,—the ascent by Miss Brown and Miss Jones on foot 
and alone to the top of ‘*a Pyrenee,” and their more serious ascent, 
with Célestin Passat as their guide, to the snow. Both are 
most graphically pictured for us. The starting-off through the 
gentler vineyard-slopes, as Miss Robinson serenely returns home, 
congratulating herself that her muscles are not about to go 
through all those violent contractions,—the horrible discovery of 
the superfluousness and more than superfluousness of the water- 
proofs,—the taunts of the little goat-herds as the girls pass them, 
—the bird's-eye view of the same goat-herds which the climbers ob- 
tain from above,—the utter prostration at the top of the mountain, 
where the opportunity is improved by a little Basque girl, who 
begs ‘‘unintelligibly but imperiously ” in Basque, and probably 
not in vain, — the descent, in which Miss Jones gracefully 





trails her unfortunate waterproof, while the more energetic Miss 
Brown casts hers down the descent before her, —the picture 
of the herd-boy grown respectful, who compliments them, as 
they return, on their achievement,—and of the procession of 
messenger after messenger approaching, in long and dim per- 
spective, from Miss Robinson, with the message, ‘‘ Vous étes en 
retard, mademoiselles ; votre maman vous attend,”—tell the story 
as no words could ever have told it. The more serious ascent is 
equally graphic. ‘The horses especially are full of life ; and where in 
the descent, with only the baggage to carry and no bridles on, 
they scamper down in all attitudes, we cannot help suspecting the 
artist to be one of more note and experience than any to which 
Miss Brown appears to lay claim. The etching, too, of the guide 
as he sews up Miss Jones's too ample petticoat,—of Miss Jones 
in peril, with her saddle turning round on her horse,—of the ex- 
pedition across the snow,—and of the Carlist horn found on the 
edge of the precipice, which the happy finder strives in vain to 
blow, and for which he asks Miss Jones ten francs, and thankfully 
accepts two,—are as taking for their glimpses of landscape, as they 
are humorous in their glimpses of life. The horn must surely 
have been the one which Scott refers to in the celebrated lines in 
** Marmion ” :— 
“ Oh for a blast of that dread horn 
On Fontarabian echoes borne 
That to King Charles did come.” 

Only clearly the Carlists who possessed it could not play it, and 
had to throw it away again, without eliciting for King Charles 





Brown whose extasy is greatest, though apparently it is Miss 
Jones who buys it; and when they are absorbed in admiring 


the magic of its notes. 
Butafter all, the true hero of this amusing little book is ‘‘ Patou,” 


& Patou ” eating his first dinner, Miss Jones leans on Miss Brown’s | the puppy of Cauterets, purchased by Miss Jones, but worshipped 
arm, just as (probably) she also rested on her Judgment | by the whole party, Macclesford and ‘Thomas inclusive. The 
in making the purchase. From all this we should infer| various likenesses of that fluffy, massive, and imposing puppy, 
that Miss Brown proposed the tour, and was the lead-| nonchalant in rest, elephantine in play, most bewitching of all in 
re ~ in it; while Miss = er i ae the etching in which you only see his back, as he ser -~ 
well as more imperious, leit most OF the arrangements | the third time into the cow-house in search of more milk, are 
to the determination of her distinguished artistic companion, | 55 delightful, that each seems to be more impressive than 
though she probably had her way, whenever she greatly cared to | the other; but probably the one in which ‘“ Patou” suffers 
have it. In this inference, however, we may be mistaken. But ‘from sea-sickness, on his first voyage,—the Channel pas- 
one oe ag be —_ a om — : merino mp 4 sage to England,—is the one which gives the highest evidence 
Oughout the book,—Miss brown, keen, buoyant, and full 0° | of the artist’s skill. Sea-sickness is in every curve and line 
resource, with foresight enough to dress in a manner suitable for | of the poor puppy’s frame, —sea-sickness, and that profound 
recon st bes oe ry in ath for the and bewildering —_- —_ - ‘ anne — with 
panish horn which Miss Jones buys, but cannot stow away ;— it, Qn the whole, we predict for Miss Brown’s book a true 
Miss Jones, amiable, nonchalant, demure, imperious, but not | mene and for herself, if she really be a young artist, a still 
a enough for most things to be imperious about more than | oreater success,—supposing, that is, that she goes on as well as 
4 few, and quite willing to be guided by her friend as to all the! che has begun, She has both force and humour, and with these 
a So, at least, we read the travellers’ story. | qualities, and plenty of experience, she,—if, indeed, the author 
fe should say a word of the drawings of Macclesford pea woman at all, and not rather a man who has amused us 
= - the yee = man eos meee: oon the | under the name of ‘‘ Miss Brown,”—may well achieve a permanent 
arty. 1 ti ilit . : : 
a 
female nature and garb. It would be a certificate to ones 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Pope, the Kings, and the People. By William Arthur. Vols. a 
and II. (William Mullan.)—We have here a minute and laborious 
history of the movements which led to the famous Vatican Council, as 
well as of the Council itself. The author begins with the Syllabus, 
and shows how it was meant to reconstruct society on an improved 
type, as the late Pontiff thought. In opposition to Cardinal Manning’s 
“True Story,” he maintains that the Council did not arrive at its ulti- 
mate result under genuine and legitimate influences, and that, in fact, 
the whole affair was due to something like a conspiracy on the part of 
a limited section of the Roman Church. He says that as he went on 
with the study of the question, he became more and more convinced 
that it was one of pure politics rather than of religion or theology. His 
two octave volumes, which extend to nearly 1,000 pages, will, we 
suspect, be found rather tedious by the average reader, of whom it 
can hardly be expected that he will feel a very keen interest 
in the various intricate manmuvres which prepared the way 
for the promulgation of the dogma of Papal Infallibility. Nor 
is the author’s style by any means attractive; it is, for the 
most part, very cumbrous, and often obscure. He is most anxious 
to impress on his readers a conviction of the dangerous dosigns of 
Rome, which aim, he contends, at nothing less than a total reconstruction 
of society, on the basis of a‘priestly absolutism. Accordingly, be has 
shared no pains or labour to prove, as far as he can, the dis- 
honesty with which he holds that these designs have of late 
years been carried out. In his last chapter he sums up his 
views on the whole subject, and while he prognosticates a dark 
future for Catholic countries, he expresses his decided belief that 
England will never throw away the blessings and advantages which 
she won in the great struggle of the sixteenth century. She will 
never, he is confident, let her ancient throne depend for its support on 
the creatures of an Italian priest, or suffer the education of her people 
to be under Jesuit tutelage. 

The Life and Times of the Right Hon. John Bright. By William 
Robertson. (Rochdale, published by the Author.)—This compact and 
handy little volume may be described as a triumph of local hero-wor- 
ship. It is written and printed and published in Rochdale, by a 
Rochdale man, in honour of the man who has probably made Rochdale 
famous for all time. It contains a good deal of curious information 
about Mr. Bright’s ancestry and their struggles, photographs of Mr. 
Bright and his house and factory, and the Quaker burying-ground at 
Rochdale,—and has, moreover, a very elaborate family-tree, which 
includes even Mr. Bright’s grandchildren. For the most part, the book 
itself is made up, we imaging, of carefully collected newspaper extracts, 
and notes of matters which have come under Mr. Robertson’s personal 
notice as a local reporter. Thus it will be seen that what he furnishes 
us with is rather a miscellany of biographical materials than a 
biography. In apology for the inadequacy of his account of Mr. 
Bright’s private life, our author refers to his well-known dislike of 
being “ trotted out,” so to speak; the recollection of this dislike might, 
we think, have stayed his hand when chronicling the details of his hero’s 
early averages at cricket, particulars of his later triumphs as a fisher- 
man and a billiard-player, and the tastes of his sons and other members 
of his family. If‘ ’tis fit the many-headed beast should know ” how 
Mr. Bright spends his Sunday evenings, it should be left to “ journals of 
Society” to tell us. We hope that the printing of all these things may 
not tend to lessen the value of a free, a very free Press, in the eyes of 
the subject of them. We recommend Mr. Robertson to relegate his 
verses (on page 512) to some ‘ Poets’ Corner,” where ‘‘ bold ” may be 
made to rhyme with ‘‘furled,” and the poet, perchance, escape 
criticism, 

Pyramid Facts and Fancies. By James Bonwick, F.R.G.S. (0. 
Kegan Paul and Co.)—* Pyramid Facts” are curious enough, not the 
least curious being the strange circumstance that competent observers 
have had the greatest difficulty in accurately measuring the dimen- 
sions of the Great Pyramid. The height, for instance, bas been variously 
estimated at from 729 to 448 feet. The latter is probably very near the 
truth. Apart from this, there is a mine of curious information to be 
acquired about the building, its galleries and chambers, its date, its 
builder, and so forth. And when we get to “Pyramid Fancies,” we 
havo a subject absolutely without end. Mr. Bonwick has collected more 
than forty answers to the great questionn—“ Why was the Pyramid 
built?” To imitate Noah’s Ark; to filter water; to keep the 
corn stored away by Joseph; to present the true shape and 
the density of the earth; to record the distance of the earth from 
the sun; to mark the rise of the Polar Star; to note the pre- 
cession of the Equinoxes; to be a “divine origination of measure” 
(the “sacred inch” theory, which Professor Piazzi Smyth has illustrated 
with such abundance of learning); to typify the Sabbath ; to prefigure 
the Christian Church; to display the quadrature of the circle; to bea 
grand Masonic Hall, and finally, to be a revelation to mystics. These 
are some of the purposes to which the Pyramid has been ascribed. 
Mr. Bonwick seems to lean to the last, which has, at all events, the merit 
of being somewhat vague. He winds up a volume (which is most | 





with some strange paragraphs which make one ‘tub cuv’s oven, te 
quotes from ‘‘one who knew something about Lost Secrets” —“ By 
studying the remains of Pagan antiquity in the only way in which they 
can be profitably studied, namely, through the medium of the occult 
sciences, Caviglia had discovered the long-lost secret of the pyramids, 
And with the discovery of the central mysteries of Egyptian paganism, 
the great central truth of Christianity, historically considered, had re. 
vealed itself to him.” M. Caviglia has long been dead; did he leave 
his secret behind him. We do not care much about the “ secret of the 
Pyramids,” or even about the central mystery of the Egyptian paganism, 
but the central truth of Christianity does seem worth inquiring about, 

The Little Alpine Fox-Dog. By Cecil Clarke. (Samuel Tinsley,)— 
In order that this volume might be best fitted for the corner of our 
book-shelves most suitable for it, it should have been written in words 
of one or two syllables. Even then many intelligent children would 
find it tedious, as we have found it dull beyond all description, Writers 
in this journal cannot, we feel sure, be generally charged with 
indifference to the trials and sufferings of the animal creation, yet this 
“ doggie’s ” life-story was not worth the telling, even tous. Nor are the 
specimens of human kind who claim our attention in turn with the 
Little Alpine Fox-Dog in any way remarkuble or odd; Basil’s and 
Celestine’s love-making is a very unromantic and matter-of-fact affair ; 
the only person in the book we feel any interest in is the City merchant, 
who engages Celestine on Brighton beach as governess to his children 
at first sight. He certainly excites our curiosity, perhaps more so on 
account of his princely generosity in paying his clerk’s holiday expenses 
all the way from Plymouth toCornwall. We are promised further detailg 
about the maturer days of the “ doggie,”"—-we hope the lavish Mr. Cart. 
wright will not be forgotten. On the other hand, we can well spare the 
Ope family, and the scenes in Brazenhall Market. The author will see 
that we have read her (or his) volume with some care; we wish we could 
fairly ask our readers to follow our example. 

Ashford. By Aunie Blount. (Remington and Co.)—Ashford is the 
name of a village and park belonging toa young and immensely rich 
widow, named Lady Helen Drummond. When the story opens, she has 
just arrived to take personal possession of her domain, thereby exciting, 
or rather arousing (for there is nothing exciting about her proceedings, 
from first to last) the interest of the whole county. She has several 
suitors, and eventually she chooses one of them asherhusband. In the 
meantime, she has been to several dinner-parties, has paid several 
morning calls, and has entertained her neighboursinherturn. At these 
feasts nothing happens except a prodigious flow of small-talk between 
hosts and guests which is set forth after an interminably wearisome 
fashion. There is a wicked baronet, who is also vastly agreeable, and 
a silly lord, who proves himself to be also wicked, by running away 
with the baronet’s daughter, when he was engaged to another young lady, 
Further details of the wickedness, agreeableness, and silliness of these 
people are spared us; we take their qualities to be as stated by our author 
as facts because she says they are so; and we are happy to do so, lest we 
provoke her to prove them, and in so doing to expand her one volume 
into three. It is fair to add that though we cannot praise her matter, 
our author’s style and grammar are really commendable, so that if we 
are not greatly amused, we are never shocked. This is some evidence 
that Miss Blount is capable of better things than Ash/ord. 

Sanitary Engineering. A Series of Lectures, given before the School 

of Military Engineering at Chatham, 1876. By J. Bailey Denton 
(Spon and Co.)—The name of Mr. Bailey Denton is sufficiently well 
known as an authority upon all points of sanitary science to render 
the apology with which he prefaces this volume superfluous. In such 
a work, we do not require ‘‘a finished literary production ;” we have 
not, however, discovered any conspicuous absence of literary skill or 
method. The book before us is in several respects of a strictly professional 
and technical kind, and as such does not demand any lengthened notice 
at our hands; it is brimful of facts and figures, estimates and measure 
ments. As to its subject-matter, it appears to us to include several 
sections of a social-science congress rolled into one; it discusses not 
only the “ policy,” but the practice of sewage, the pollution of rivers, 
and equally important, the arrangement and management of certain 
domestic conveniences, earth-closets, &c. The water-supply of our great 
towns is amply discussed. On such and many kindred topics Mr. 
Bailey Denton has much to say that is new (to us, at any rate), and he 
sets it forth clearly and succinctly ; in this he is aided by the illustra- 
tions, which are plentiful and intelligible. We cannot too highly praise 
the manner in which our author has marshalled and divided his iu- 
formation; from the synopsis to the index, every topic is arranged in 
such good order, that as a work of reference to the professional or 
non-professional reader this volume will be found very valuable. 
A Handbook for Public Meetings, by George F. Chambers (Stevens), 
is a book the object and utility of which are sufficiently declared by its 
title. The principal point on which it furnishes instruction is ‘‘The 
Duties of Chairmen,” but many other subjects are mentioned and dis- 
cussed, and there is a supplement containing a digest of cases, 














interesting and lucid in its descriptions, both of facts and of theories) { 


Morals and Religion in History. By John D. Marshall. (Published 
for the Author, by Blackwood and S.ns.)—In this very readable and 
thoughtful volume we have an interesting sketch of Greek thought on 
morals and religion, illustrated by sketches from the writings of some 
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of the Greek authors, but principally from those of Plato. Mr. Marshall 
shows that the work of the Greeks was valuable as a preparation for 
Christianity, but that its influence, if Christianity had not succeeded, 
would soon have ceased. The book greatly needs revision, due careful- 
ness not having been employed in its production. 
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Tilt (E. J.), Handbook of Uterine Therapeutics, cr SVO.....+.s0000000-e.(Churchill) 10/0 
Whately (M. L.), The Prism, imp equare (R.T.S.) 5/0 
Wheeler (J. T.), Early Periods of British India, roy 8v0_ ..........00++ (Triibner) 15/0 
Whitney (W. G.), Compendious German and English Dictionary (Macmillan) 5/0 











OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.—This elegant and fragrant 
oil is universally held in high repute for its unparalleled success in pro- 
moting the growth, restoring and beautifying the human hair. It is a sure remedy 
against baldness, and greatly improves the growth of whiskers and mustachios. 
Being the only genuine Macassar, the public are warned against articles beasties 
the same or similar name. Sold by all chemists and perfumers. Ask for ROW- 
LAND'S MACASSAR OIL, price 3s 6d, 7s, 10s 6d, equal to four small, and 21s per 
bottle. ROWLAND’'S ODONTO whitens the teeth and prevents decay, 2s 9d per 
box. Buy only ROWLAND'S ODONTO. 


RAGG’S VEGETABLE CHARCOAL 
is one of the best-known preventatives against all kinds of infectious 
diseases; it absorbs al! impurities in the stomach and bowels, thereby 
imparting a vigorous and healthy tone to the whole system. ld by 
all Chemists, in bottles, 2s, 4s, and 6s each.—Sole Manufacturer, J. L. 
BRAGG, 14 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


RAGG’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS. 
“ Worms in Children are speedily eradicated by the use of these 


Biscuits.” 
Br4ee's CHARCOAL LOZENGES. 
Sold in 1s Tins. 


These preparations are to be obtai 
World, 
CAUTION.—The above are J. L. B.'s only Charcoal Preparations. 


MR. SMILES’S NEW BOOK. 


In demy 8¥o, cloth, with Portrait, etched by P. Rajon, after G. F. Watts, R.A., 
price 16s. 


GEORGE MOORE, 
Merchant and Philanthropist. 


By SAMUEL SMILES, 
Author of “ Self-Help,” “ Lives of the Engineers,” &c. 








Sold in tins, 1s, 28, 4s, and 8s each. 











d of all Chemists throughout the 








GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, the Broadway, Ludgate. 











| Caoos LIBRARY, 12 St. James's Square, London. 
Founded 1841. 
PaTRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, > 

This Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, ia 
various Languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to countryand ten to town members. Reading-room 
open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 





HEAL AND SON'S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


en 
B EDDING, 
EDROOM FURNITURE, 

SENT FREE BY POST. 
HEAL and SON, 195, 196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 





Yates (M. T.), Reading-Sheets, Bible Subjects, folio packet ......J. Heywood) 2/0 
EITES COLLEGE SCHOLAR- | | | rnc HOUSE SCHOOL, | OLLEGE H OME 
SHIPS.—FOUR of £60 per annum. Ago of | READING. FOR GIRLS, 
Candidates, 11 to 15. Competition in July. | Conducted by the Misses BUCKLAND. For pro-| __ 79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 


College, Edinburgh. i tenets ‘ 
ALVERN COLLEGE. 


The NEXT TERM will begin on MONDAY, 
SEPTEMBER 23RD. 





Apply for particulars to HEAD MASTER, Fettes | 


special attention. 


spectus, apply to the Principals. 
i et oy SCHOOL, Tottenham. | 
—Modern Languages and Science receive 
Inclusive Fees, £100 and £120 per | 
annum. The EASTER TERM commences MAY 1. 
—Apply to Rev. A. R. ABBOTT, B.A., Head Master. 








JHILHARMONIC SOCIETY.—Con- 
ductor, Mr. W. G. CUSINS.—SIXTH CON- 
CERT, WEDNESDAY, May 22, St. James's Hall, 
8 o'clock. Overture, Naiades (Bennett); Concert Aria 
(Mozart), Miss Emma C. Thursby (ber first appear- 
ance in Europe); Dramatic Ooucerto (Spohr), Signor 
Papini; Aria, Agnus Dei (Bach), Madame Patey; 





RIVATE TUITION.—The Rev.| J) OSSALL 
CHARLES W. STUBBS, M.A., Camb. Math. 

Tripos, and the Le Bas University Prizeman, 1868, | 
assisted by T. FORSTER ROLFE, Ed All Souls’, | 
Oxford, prepares FOUR PUPILS for University and 
Army Examinations. Two Vacancies. References— 
Bishop of Oxford, Dr. Acland, Professor Bryce, Sir 
Harry Verney, General Strachey, F. Calvert, Esq., 
Q.C., Revs. W. Rogers, Brooke, Lambert, and others. 
—Address, Granborough Vicarage, Winslow, Bucks. 











OuxA, FAMINE RELIEF FUND, 
35 Nicholas Lane, Lombard Street, E.C.—Sir 


RUTHERFORD ALCOCK, K.O.B., Chairman of Com. 
Mmittee. The Famine in the Northern Provinces of 


than those of the recent famine in India, continues to | 


SCHOOL. — TEN 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (£40 and £20 a 
year) to be competed for July 2. Ages, under 14} and | 
15}. Candidates examined at Rossall or Oxford, as 
preferred, in Classics or Mathematics. 
the HEAD MASTER, Rossall School, Fleetwood. 
OMEN’S SUFFRAGE.—A PUBLIC 
MEETING will be held in St. George's Hall, 
Langham Place, in support of the Bill to remove the 
Electoral Disabilities of Women, on THURSDAY, 
May 23. The Chair will be taken at 8 p.m., by J.T. 
Hispert, Esq., M.P. Mrs. Fawcett, Professor W. B. | 
Hodgson, C. H. Hopwood, Esq. Q.C 
Becker, Professor W. H. Hunter, Thomas Hare, Esq., 
Miss Downing, and other Friends of the Movement | 


China, which has attained to even greater dimensions | are expected to address the Meeting. ADMISSION 
FREE. A few Reserved Seat Tickets can be obtained 


Overture, Leonora (Beethoven); Symphony in O 
(Schubert); Aria, Pré aux Olercs (Herold), Miss 
Emma C. Thursby ; Overture, Oberon (Weber). Stalls, 
10s 6d; balcony, 7s 6d; unreserved, 5s, 28 6d, and 1s, 
Stanley Lucas, Weber, and Co., 8t New Bond Street, 
W.; usual Agents; and Austin's Ticket-office, St. 
James's Hall. 


O-DAY.—IN A COUNTRY HOUSE. 

A New Musical Sketch. By Mr. Corney Grain. 

—ST. GEORGE'S HALL, Langham Place, Oxford 
Circus. 
R. and Mrs. GERMAN REED'S 
ENTERTAINMENT. — TO-DAY, at Three. 

Every Evening (except Thuraday and S day), at 
Eight. Every Thursday and Saturday morning, at 
Three.—Admission, ls, 24. Stalls, 3s and 5s, can be 
secured in advance without fee.—SLf. GEORGE'S 


Apply Rev. | 
— | 








. M.P., Miss | 





prevail with unabated severity. The Chinese Govern- | at the Hall, or at the Office of the Society, 64 Berners BALL 


ment and people have contributed liberally to the {| Street. 





relief of the distress, but owing to the 4 de of | 
the calamity there is an urgent need for further help. 
CONTRIBUTIONS raised by the Committee of the 
China Famine Relief Fund are remitted by telegraph 
to a Committee in Shanghai, composed of some of the 
leading merchants in the community, and are distri- 
buted under the immediate ——— of European 
@nd American Missionaries. Information has been 
received by telegraph showing that the work of ad- 
Dinistering relief is progressing satisfactorily, but 
more money is required for carrying on the work that 
has already been begun. 

A Subscription List is published every Saturday in 
the Times. 

Amount already acknowledged, £16,719 3s. 

Contributions will be received at 
Messrs. Coutts and Co.'s, 59 Strand. 


Messrs. Ransom, Bouverie, and Co.’s,1 Pall Mall Existing Assur. 


LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 





‘TRUSTEES. 


The Right Hon. the LORD CHANCELLOR. 

The Right Hon. LORD HATHERLEY. 

The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, Lord Chief Justice, C.P. 
JAMES PARKER DEANE, Esq., Q.0., D.O.L. 

ROBERT BAYLY FOLLETT, Esq, late Taxing Master in Chancery. 
GEORGE BURROW GREGORY, Esq., M.P. 

WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 





FINANCIAL POSITION on Ist January, 1878:— 








st. 
Messrs. Fuller, Banbury, and Co.'s, 77 Lombard 
Street. 


Assurance Claims 





Reversionary Bonus thereon 







. £4,821,000 | Annual Revenue. £220,000 
eognecen 2 . 655,000 | Assurance Fund cece 1,682,695 
Share Capital, fully subscribed 1,000,000 





3,008,000 (Paid-up, £160,000. 





and Bonus Paid 
The Agra Bank, 35 Nicholas Lane, Lombard Street. 
a. Hong Kong and Shanghai Bank, 31 Lombard 
The Chartered Mercantile Bank, Old Broad Street. 
The Chartered Bank of India, Australia, and China, 
Hatton Court, Threadneedle Street. | 
aon Oriental Bank Corporation, 40 Threadneedle | 


| application to 
The National Provincial Bank of England. | 


| SECURITY.—Higher reserves against policy liabilities are maintained by the Institute of Actuaries’ 
| Tables of Mortality, which are employed by this Society, than by any other in recoguised use. (See Government 


| Schedules.) 
| BONUS.—Nine-tenths of the total Profits divisible every five years amongst the Assured. The recent 


| division averaged £84 per £1,000 policy. 
Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal Forms, and full information will be forwarded on 


E, A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 
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LFRACOMBE HOTEL. 
SITUATION UNRIVALLED. 
OLIMATE EQUABLE and AIR BRACING. 
ACCOMMODATION PERFECT. 


LFRACOMBE HOTEL. 
EXCELLENT CUISINE and CHOICE WINES. 
MODERATE CHARGES. — 
ACCESSIBLE by RAIL, STEAMER or COACH. 
Tariff on application to T. W. HUSSEY, Manager, 
Ilfracombe, North Devon. 


HCGENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Streetand Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements, Insur- 
ances effected in ol EORGE WILLIAM LOVELL 
G M LOVEL 
Secretaries { jouN J. BROOMFIELD. 


ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847—-DRAFTS 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
South Australia. Bills negotiated and collected. 
Money received on deposit at agreed rates. Apply at 
the Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.O. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE OFFICE, New Bridge Street, 
Blackfriars. Instituted 1696, 
The OLDEST Insurance Office in the world. 
The WHOLE of the PROFITS are divided amongst 
the Policy-holders, 
Applications for Agencies are invited from persons 
of influence. 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
79 PALL MALL. For LIvEs ONLY. ESTAB- 
LISHED 1807. 
Net Premiums and Interest ......ccseeceeree £396,818 
Accumulated Funds .,......0.00++ ccccecee £3,083,281 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms, may be had the 
Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, post 
ree. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 


~ REDUCED RATES for NON-PABTICIPATING 
CIES. 
[joes LIFE ASSURANCE 

















SOCIETY. 
25 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 
Total Funds Invested .,,..000+00. £1,000,000 


Policies in Force, with Additions £2,200,000, 
Bonus Additions for every £100 assured have for 
the last Fifty years been at the average rate of £2 per 
annum. 
For Forms of Proposal and Information, apply to 


the SECRETARY. 

MPARIS EXHIBITION. 
Special arrangements for Visitors to the 
Exhibition have been made by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSU RANCECOMPANY, 
For providing against 
ACCIDENT BY RAILWAY OR STEAMBOAT 
During the Journey to PARIS and back. 

A Premium of ONE SHILLING Insures £1,000 if 
Killed, or £6 per week if laid up by Injury during 
the Double Journey. 

POLICIES AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
may also be effected for One, Three. or Twelve 
Months, on moderate terms. 

Apply at the Booking-Offices of the Southern 
Railways, or at the 
Head Office: 64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851. 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserved fund, £325,000. 

The Corporation graut drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Cape Town, Colombo, 
Durban, Foochow, Hiogo, Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, 
Mauritius, Melbourne. Point de Galle, Port Eliza- 
beth, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney,and Yokohama, on 
terms which may be ascertained at their office. They 
also issue circular notes for the use of travellers by 
the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected 
with India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the 
game, the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, 
&c., and the effecting of remittances between the 
above-named dependencies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1878. 


BUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC - MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS COMPANY (Limited)—WHITE'S 











WATER-COLOURS.—The NINETIETH 
EXHIBITION is now OPEN. 5 Pall Mall East, from 
Admittance, 1s. Catalogue, 6d. 

ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


| HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 


Nine till Seven. 





| ge ae of PAINTERS in WATER 
COLOURS.—The FORTY-FOURTH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION is now open, from nine till dusk. 
Admission 1s, Catalogue 6d.—Gallery, 53 Pall Mall. 
H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.— 
Re-engagement of PROFESSOR PEPPER, for 
his Lecture on the CHEMISTRY of the SUN, with New 
and Magnificent Optical Experiments (for Times of 
Lecture, see Daily Papers)—The CLAY and the 
POTTER, a most interesting Lecture, by Professor 
Gardner, illustrated by a skilled Manipulator in the 
Potter's Art.—The TELEPHONE, its Construction and 
Principle, with Acoustical Experiments, by Mr. J. 
L. King.—TORPEDO WARFARE and the OXY- 
HYDROGEN MICROSCOPE, by Mr. J. L. King.— 
BULGARIA and the BULGARIANS, Illustrated by 
Dissolving Views, by Mr. E. Wilkie. —-CLEOPATRA'S 
NEEDLE, [Illustrated by about 50 Natural Photo- 
graphs, by Mr. W. R. May—HAYLING ISLAND, and 
A DAY in LONDON, with beautifully painted Natural 
Photographs, by Mr. J. L. King. Concluding at 4 and 9 
with the very successful Adaptation, by Mr. W. G. 
Wills, of BUNYAN’S PILGRIM'S PROGRESS, given 
by Mr. H. Proctor. Admission to the whole, 1s; 
Reserved Stalls (including admission), 2s 6d. Open 
at 12 and 7, carriages at 5 and 10. 


THE AMERICAN WALTHAM 

WATCH COMPANY guarantee every Watch 
sent out from their Factory, and HENRY W. BED- 
FORD furnishes this guarantee to every purchaser. 
Therefore the public can rely upon securing an accu- 
rate and perfect timekeeper.—67 Regent Street. 


Ngee WALTHAM WATCHES 
£ —HENRY W. BEDFORD has a large Stock of 
these celebrated Watches, in every variety of Silver 
or Gold, Open Face or Hunting Cases, at prices from 
£3 3s to £30.—67 Regent Street. Price Lists free. 


Spee ome WALTHAM WATCHES 
—Full Plate, Lever movement, J ewelled, strong 
and serviceable, in Sterling Silver, Op en Face, Crystal 
Case, £3 3s.—Sent post free, with guarantee, by 
HENRY W. BEDFORD, 67 Regent Street. 


Po EXHIBITION, 1878.—The Fine 
Arts Galleries of the British Section are to be 
covered with Cocoa-Nut Fibre Matting of a novel de- 
sign specially manufactured by TRELOAR and SONS, 
69 Ludgate Hill. A Catalogue of all the Best Floor 
Coverings. forwarded post free, upon application at 69 
Ludgate Hill. 
UDDEN MOURNING.— 
Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi 
enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to 
any part of the kingdom, free of expeuse to purchasers, 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 
ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
orders, They take with them Dresses and Mil- 
linery, besides materials at ls per yard and upwards 
to cut from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and 
at the same price as if purchased at the London 
General Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street. 
Reasonable estimates also given for household mourn- 
ing at a great saving to large or smail families. 
‘'S 
































A . 
The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
Regent Street, W. 


TURKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 


WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET emma 5 TO THE ROYAL 
M 


AMILY, 
35 and 836 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 








FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


ee & Co.’s OWN SAUOR, 
OUPS, 
S » PRESERVED PROVISIONS, 


YORK and GAME PIES; also 
> 

ESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TRA. 
> 








(TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 





cee 
INVALID, 


CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREF 
_MAYFAIR, W. 7, 


JOHN GOSNELL & GOS 


“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE " is greatly superior 
any TOOTH POWDER, gives the Taetae Peaae 
—_ a protects the enamel from decay, 
and imparts a Pleasing FRAGRANCE to th 
Oise 3s 6d per | pot. o Bangs. 

JOHN GOSNELL and CO.'s Toilet and ursery 
Powder, celebrated for its purity. as 

“ AGUA AMARELLA ” restores the Human Hair to 
its prietine hue, ne matter at what age. 

ASK for JOHN GOSNELL and O0O.'s, and see that 
you*have none other than their genuine Articles, 

Wholesale—Angel Passage, 93 Upper T 
Street, London, wii anand 


PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY (Limited), 


PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
1876. JURORS’ AWARD:— 


“VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOUR, AND 
GOOD SPIRIT.” 


This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY (Limited), 
MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 


KK @4nan's LL WHISKY, 


THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKEIES. 


S PECIALTIES for 














Pure mild, mellow, delicious, and most whole- 
some. Universally recommended by the Medical 
Profession. Dr. HASSALL says:—“The Whisky 
is soft, mellow and pure, well matured, and of yery 
excellent quality.” 


___20 GREAT TITOHFIELD STREET, W. 


\ ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. arethe 
| largest holders of Whisky inthe World. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and expor- 
tation, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUN VILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.O. 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and CON DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receip 
and Manufacturers of the PIOKLES, SAUOES, an 
CONDIMENTS so long and favourably distinguished 
by their name, beg to remind the Public that every 
article prepared by them is guaranteed as entirel, 
dulterated. —92 Wigmore Street, Cavendis 








REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFEOTS of 
| Fig nye PYRELIC SALINE, 
in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in- 
vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 


AMERICAN CENTENNIAL 
PRIZE MEDAL. 
RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable article.”— 
Standard. 














MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 
200 Medical gentlemen to be the most effective in- 
vention in the curative treatment of HERNIA. The 
use of the steel spring, so often hurtful in its effects, 
is here avoided,a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied 
by the MUC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, iitting | 
with so much ease and closeness that it cannot be de- | 
tected, and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive | 
circular may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail 
to fit) forwarded by post, on the circumference of 
the body two inches below the hips being sent to the 
Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 263 6d, and 31s 6d; postage | 
free. Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage | 
free. Umbilical ditto, 426 and 52s 6d; postage free. 

Post-oftice orders to be made payable toJohn White, | 
Post-office, Piccadilly. | 

. NEW PATENT. Tae 7 

) LASTICSTOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, | 

&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of | 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, | 
SPRAALNS, &. They are porous, light in texture, and ; 


inexpensive,and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 


ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s,and 16s each ; postage free. 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, | 


London. 





| or depraved secretions, tne joint agency of Holloway’s 


** The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality."—foo0d 
Water, and Air,edited by Dr. Hassall. 
WRY’S EXTRACT of COCOA. 


Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 


Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square); and 
18 Trinity Street, London, 38.E. 
ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the label 
so many years, signed, “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 
In consequence of Spurious {mitations of 
EA AND PEKRINs’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which signature is placed on every bottle of x 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 


and without which none is genuine, Sold 





articles of diet. 

“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 
the superfluous oil."—/oed, Water, and Air, edited by 
Dr. Hassall. 

TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL 
awarded to J. 8S. FRY and SONS. 


Houteways mM. 





OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—In angry or indolent sores, and all 
skin diseases, Originating in impure or weak blood, 


Pills and Ointment is perfectly irresistible. It is of 
little consequence how lung these uisurders may have 
lasted, or how sluggish, obstinate, or malignant they 
may seem; the daily application of the Ointment to 
the parts affected, and a course of these matchiess 
Pills will most certainly effect a cure, not temporary 
or superficial, but compiete aud permauent. Bvt 


the Vintment and Piils are composed of rare balsams, 
unmixed with mercury or any other deleterious sub- 
stances. They are, accordingly, as mild and safe as 
they are powerful! and efficacious. 








Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester ; OR0ssB 
and BLACKWELL, London; aud Export Oilmen gener- 
ally. Retail by deaiers in sauces throughout the 


world. 
ISHER’S GLADSTONE BAG, 

The PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 

The PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 

FISHER'S STEEL-BANVED, SOLID-LEATHEB 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 

FISHER’S DRESSING-BAGS. 

CATALOGUES POST FR&E. 188 STRAND. 








« There's no eweeter Tobacco comes 


ILLS’ from Virginia, and no better brand 
than the * THRES OASLLES.’"—Vide 


‘“ THREE “The Virginians.” 
Sold only in Packets and CASTLES. ” 


Cigarettes, protected by the 
Name and Trade Mark of 
W. D. and H. O. WILLS, Bristol and London. 
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Just published, demy 8vo, 500 pp., price 12s. 
THE CHIEF ACTORS IN THE 
PURITAN REVOLUTION. 


By PETER BAYNE, M.A. 

«A very welcome addition to the literature of the 
gubject “= Spectator. , dea 

“The book may be heartily recommended, as one of 
genuine merit and real interest, both as to matter and 
style.” — Scotsman. : . : 

Its careful research, its philosophic tone, its grasp 
of principles, its unaffected fairness, and keen pene- 
tration into motives, no less _than its occasionally 
powerful pictures and its finished style, give it a 
claim to a place in every library, beside the works 
of Carlyle, Macaulay, Masson, and Stoughton, to sup- 
plement or to correct them. — Britis h Quarterly Review. 

« Not only a good, but a brilliant book, on a subject 
great in itself, and full of lessons to the present 
ger eration.”—Edinburgh Daily Rev'evw. 

«The work is masterly in its thorough comprehen- 
sion of the period and just discernment of its signifi- 
cance, and in the discriminating and life-like por- 
tra‘ture of its leading men.""—Weekly Review, 

“Nonconformists who wish their young people to 
be educated in a proper reverence for their great 
Puritan ancestors cannot do better than put this book 
into their hands.”"—EZnglish Independent. 

« A real contribution to history, and must henceforth 
take its place as a standard authority upon the period 
and the events of the Puritan Revolution.'—G/asgow 
Neus. 
London: JAMES CLARKE &CO., 15 Fleet Street, E.C. 


OLAND GILDEROY'S NOTES on 
» the PICTURES of the YEAR, price One 
Shill’ng, will be ready in a few days, and may now 
be ordered from all Booksellers. The Academy, 
Grosvenor, and Water-Colour Exhibitions, Works by 
Armstead in Winchester Cathedral, Stephens in St. 
Paul's, D.G. Rosetti, W. B. Scott, Ford, Madox Brown, 
Milluis, Shields, and others, are noted in this year's 
Pampblet. 
Joun Heywoop, 18 Paternoster Square, London. 
Manchester: 141 and 143 Deansgate; and all Book- 
sellers. 


Just published, 
HE OWENS COLLEGE MAGA- 
ZINE, No. 8, SESSION 1877-78 (82 pages), 

rice Sixpence. 

ad ” CONTENTS. 

Tue PROGRESS OF MUSIC IN ENGLAND. 
THREE SONNETS. Einar. 

Scorcn University Lire. W. K. Sorley, M.A. 

THe BENEDICTINE BEGINNINGS OF OUR LITERATURE. 
Editors. 

A DANISH PLAY OF HAMLET. Nicolai CO. Schou, jun. 

THE FOUNDER OF THE OWENS COLLEGE. 

Steay Leaves. G.S. Faber. 

LaWIN History. Professor Adamson. 

THE LANGTON FELLOWSHIP. &e., &e. 
Published by JAMES GALT and Co., 2 Corporation 

Street, Manchester. 


YNAGOGUE in PALESTINE; the 
BEER MAUSOLEUM .—See the BUILDER of 
this week (4d, or by post 44) for Views; Discovery in 
Brittany, with Illustration; Plan of the Dominican 
Church, Waterford; Architecture, Royal Academy ; 
and the principal Pictures; Our Iron Industries ; 
Sanitary Netes in Dublin; the Furniture Exhibition ; 
St. Margaret's, Westminster; Architectural Orna- 
mentation, &c.—46 Catherine Street, and of all 
Newsmen. 


JUSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


Sold by all Stationers throughout the world. 


Ed. Hecht. 











FOR BLANOMANGE, PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, 
CHILDREN’S AND INVALIDS’ Dret, 
AND ALL THE USES OF ARROWROOT. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


HAS A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, 
And is Distinguished 
FOR UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


MORSON & SON’S 
PREPARATIONS OF PEPSINE FOR 
INDIGESTION. 


HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY THE MEDICAL 
PROFESSION. 








PEPSINE POWDER, in 1 oz. bottles, 4s per oz. | 
PEPSINE WINE, at 3s, 5s, and 9s per Bottle. 


— LOZENGES, at 2s 6d and 4s 6d per 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 





* Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 
57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON (immediately opposite the British Museum), 
Hs obtained Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent for his perfectly painless system of adapting 
‘ (Prize Medal London and Paris) 
Artificial Teeth by Atmospheric Pressure. 
PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


(TESTIMONIAL.] 

My DEAR Srr,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the con- 
struction of my Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear 
that you have obtained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Pain- 
less Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty to use my name. 8. G. HUTCHINS, 

To G. H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 


EXPIRATION OF LEASE, REMOVAL TO OTHER PREMISES. 


FREDERICK EDWARDS & SON 


Beg to announce that in consequence of the approaching Expiration of the Lease of their Promises in Great 
Marlborough Street and of their intending Removal to other premises, their well selected Stock of WOOD 
CHIMNEY - PIECES, GRATES, STOVES, FENDERS, TILE SLABS, 
STANDARDS, and FIRE-IRONS is now offered for sale, subject to a liberal discount from 
the regular cash prices, 


They beg to add that the terms offered have no application whatever to their regular Manufactures, the 
Prices of which are given in their printed Lists. These will continue to be manufactured and supplied at 
Cash Prices as heretofore. 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 


WaALt Liguts AND LusTREeS FOR GAS AND CANDLES. CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLUs 
DUPLEX LAMPS, fitted with Patent Extinguisher. 
KEROSENE and OTHER OILS of the finest quality. 


TABLE GLASS of ALL KINDS and NEWEST DESIGNS. 
MINTON’S and WORCESTER PORCELAIN and STONE OHINA. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN, 
BIRMINGHAM: MANUFACTORY & SHOW-ROOMS, BROAD STREET. 


LONDON: SHOW-ROOMS, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 


T HE N E W TONIC. 


F E R PURE IRON and OXYGEN, 

















without ACID. 
Invaluable in all cases of 
Weakness and Debility. B R A V A | Ss 
Is Tasteless. Does not constipate. 
Neither stains nor injures the Teeth. 
See Lancet, June 9, 1877, British Medical Journal, March 3, 1877, and the whole Medical Press. 


BRAVAIS’ DIALYSED IRON is 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS, in Bottles in portable Card Cases, with Drop Measure complete. 





Pamphlets, with full Particulars, and Prices, post free on application to 


BRAVAIS and CO.'S LONDON OFFICE, 8 IDOL LANE, E.C. 








ABSTERGENT, EMOLLIENT, DULCIFYING. 


WRIGHT’S COAL-TAR SOAP. 
A SINE QUA NON FOR THE TOILETTE, NURSERY, AND SHAVING. 


Its salutiferous qualities are recognised by and enforced by the emphatic recommendation of Mr. JAMES 
STARTIN, of 17 Sackville Street, W., Surgeon to St. John’s Hospital for Diseases of the Skin; the Jate Mr. 
JAMES STARTIN, of Savile Row; Dr. McCall Anderson, Woodside Crescent, Glasgow ; and the other leading 


Members of the Profession. 
TO BE HAD OF ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 








FINEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING STOCK 
FOR SOUPS, MADE DISHES AND 
SAUCES. 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


CAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 








PEPSINE GLOBULES, at 2s, 3s 6d, and 6s 6d per 
Bottle. 





T. MORSON and SON, 


SOUTHAMPTON ROW, RUSSELL SQUARE, 
LONDON. 


ENTLEMEN desirous of having their 
Leandresses with tne to perfection should supply their 
‘GLENFIELD STARCH,” 


which imparts a brilliancy and i 
the Wearer. . esceie amas . 


| 
Sold by all Chemists, and the Manufacturers, | 
| 


Liebig's Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 





HEALTHY SKIN AND GOOD COMPLEXION, 


PEARS’S TRANSPARENT SOAP 
IS THE BEST FOR THE 
TOILET, NURSERY, AND SHAVING. 
Recommended in the Journal of Cutaneous Medicine, by the Editor, 
ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.S. 


USED BY THE ROYAL FAMILY, 
And Sold by Chemists and Perfumers everywhere. 


MR. 
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M. 
VIOLLET-LE-DUC, 


the eminent Architect and Historian, will contribute 


“L’A R 


T ” 
AND THE 
PARIS EXHIBITION. 


It is intended by the Proprietors of the above 

* Journal to give Reproductions of all the most import- 

ant examples of Art at the forthcoming International 

Exhibition at Paris; and as introduction to the de- 
tailed criticisms of different Sections. 


a Series of Articles upon the building itself, richly 





illustrated with Etchings and Sketches. 


In addition to the above, the usual Reviews of the Grosvenor Gallery, the Royal Academy, and the Salon, 
with Etchings and Engravings of the Principal Works exhibited, will be given. 





66 ’ 9 
L’A B® fF 
A Weekly Artistic Review.—Fourth Year. 


Terms of Subscription and full particulars (with opinions of the Press) may be obtained at the 


London Office: 1834 NEW BOND STREET, W. 





NOW PUBLISHING IN THE ART JOURNAL, 


(Monthly, price 2s 6d,) 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


OF THE 


PARIS UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION. 


AN 





N OTWITHSTANDING the great outlay involved in getting up this Illustrated 
Catalogue, the Publishers have decided to make no extra charge for the ART JOURNAL, and to give 
THREE FINE STEEL ENGRAVINGS in each Number, as usual. 





London: 26 IVY LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 





NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of ‘‘ ESTELLE RUSSELL.” 
This day is published. 
J U N I 
A Novel, 
By the AUTHOR of ‘‘ ESTELLE RUSSELL,” “ The PRIVATE LIFE of GALILEO,” &c. 
3 vols. post 8vo, 25s 6d. 


A. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





This day is published, in 8vo, price 12s 6d. 


ROUND ABOUT THE CARPATHIANS. 
By ANDREW F. CROSSE, F.CS. 
With Map of the Authcr's Route. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





NEW NOVEL AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


By Mrs. A. H. MARTIN, Author of “Cast 
Adrift.” 


‘¢ BONNIE 
LESLEY.” 


GRIFFITH and FARRAN, West Corner St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 


In one volume, with Frontispiece 


by Miss Paterson. 5s. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


_ 


\" UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.— CHEAP BOOKS.—See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE 
\ CATALOGUE. New Edition now ready, postage free on application. This Catalogue contains 
Burnaby's Ride through Asia Minor, Marsh's Ride through Islam, Wallace’s Russia, Baker's Turkey, McCoan's 
Egypt, Schuyler’s Turkistan, Thomson's Voyage of the ‘Challenger, Life and Letters of Charles Kingsley, 
Sister Natalie, Blue Roses, and an unusually large Selection of other Popular Works in History, Biography, 
Religion, Philosophy, Travel and Adventure, and the Higher Class of Fiction, and is especially commended to 
the attention of Librarians and Secretaries of Public Institutions, and other large purchasers of Modern Books. 
N UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE.—All the Books in Circulation or on 

Sale at MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained, with the least possible delay, by all 


Subscribers to MUDIE’'S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER; and (by order) 
from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 





SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS.—See MUDIE’S LIBRARY 
CIRCULAR for MAY. New Edition, now ready, postage free. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 
CITY OFFICE: 


2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


| LITTLE LAYS for LITTLE LIPS, 





a 


WITH OUTLINE ILLUSTRATION 
MILE 8S, by H.1. a, 


Each Volume handsomely bound in cl t elled 
boards, gilt edges. a 


ie - CLOUD and the STAR, By the 
Cross.” _ 2 east, Author of the ‘ Changed 


1 
Containing contributions by S. F. Saukioue ar 


Bonak, J. H. Ewrna, A. 8S. Garry, M 
and others. 4th Edition. ane Sows, 


The OLD, OLD STORY. 1s 6d. 
“A universal favourite; fittingly il) 
some very graceful and simple drawings In eavett 


—Guardian. 


DEARE CHILDE. A Villago Tayll. By the 
Rev. S. J. STONE, M.A. 1s 6d. A 
death of a little child, which will bo foney oon? 
appropriate present. 2nd Edition. 


The CHANGED CROSS. By the Hon. Mrs 
C. Hopart. 1s 6d. 14th Edition. a 
“The exquisite illustrations are a poem j 
selves."—C. E. Sunday Schoo! Magan 
* Tlustrated in a style not unworthy of th ” 
—Standa ’ o peat 


Tho KING in his BEAUTY, and other POEMS, 
By F.C. ARMSTRONG. 186d. 2nd Edition, 


London: W. WELLS GARDNER, 2 Paternoster Build- 
ings, E.0, 


found a most 








Second Edition, price 1s, post free; cloth, 2s, 

RRORS and TERRORS of BLIND 

GUIDES. The Popular Doctrine of Everlastin, 
Pain refuted by the Rev. N. G. WILKINS, M.A., LL, 
(Cambridge). 

“A powerful statement of the argument against 
everlasting pain.”—Church Times. 

CONTENTS.— Probable Origin of the Dogma—lItg 
Mischievous Effects — Opposed to the Teaching of 
Scripture— Opposed to the Voice of Nature — Not 
Provable by any Conceivable Revelation—View of 
Arguments on the Popular Side—Inconsistency of 
those who hold the Popular Doctrine. 

ELLioT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, E£.C. 


Crown 8yvo, cloth, 5s. 
HE INFERNO of DANTE. Trans. 
lated into English Tierce Rhyme, with an Essay 
on Dante and his Translators. By CHARrLes Tom- 
LINSON, F.R.S., Barlow Lecturer on Dante. 
. London: S. W. PARTRIDGE and Co., 9 Paternoster 
ow. 


HE FUTURE PUNISHMENT 
CONTROVERSY.—See HALF AN HUUR in 
HADES. Price 1s; postage, 1d. 
London: HARDWICKE and BoGuER, 192 Piccadilly. 


Price 3d, or with Photograph of Church, 6d. 
T. RAPHAEL'S, BRISTOL. The 
Church closed by a Bishop. Statement and 
Correspondence. 
CHURCH PRINTING COMPANY, 11 Burleigh Street, 
Strand. 


~ Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 
IR WM. MARTIN, DCL, 
KR INQUIRIES CONCERNING the STRUCIURE 
of the SEMITIC LANGUAGES. Part II. 
WILLIAMS and NorGaTe, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 
This day is published, in 8vo, price £i. 
ISTORY of the INDIAN MUTINY, 
1857-1858. Commencing from the Close of the 
Second Volume of Sir John Kaye's History of the 
Sepoy War. Vol.I. By Colonel G. B. MALLzson, C.S.1. 
London: Wa. H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo Place. 
Just published, 13th Edition, price 3s 6d, crowa 8vo. 
TREATISE on NERVOUS 
EXHAUSTION, and the Diseases induced by it. 
By HueH CAMPBELL, M.D., Licentiate of the Royal 
College of Physicians. 
London : H. RENSHAW, 356 Strand. _ 




















Now ready. 

HE WHOLE-MEAL BREAD 
QUESTION, in a Dietetic, Economic, and 
Medicinal Point of View; witha Sketch of Bakersand 

Baking, Past and Present. Post free, 6d. 
W. HILt and Son, 60 Bishopegate Street, E.C.; oF 
to T. O. HEAWOOD, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C.; and 

all Booksellers. 


HE “CATHOLIC GAZETTE,” 
Price 1d, is PUBLISHED every WEDN ESDAY, 
to Propagate Liberal Politics and Home-Rule amongst 
Catholics. 
Civil Service Printing and Publishing Company, 
8 Salisbury Court, Fleet Street, E.O. 


“FIHE EXPOSITOR is a publication of 
sterling value."—Spectator. ‘* Goo land sug- 
gestive in a very high degree."—Literary Churchman. 
“Continues its very useful function of presenting 
papers on religious and Scriptural subjects of diffi- 
culty, complexity, or special interest. —Guardian, 
Monthly, 1s, post free. Vols. I. to VI. may now be 
had, price 7s 6d each. These volumes constitute & 
library of valuable explanatory papers on the more 
difficult themes, passages, and Books of Scripture, by 
the most eminent Biblical scholars. 
London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster 
Ww. 





OMEN’S SUFFRAGE JOU RNAL. 
Edited by Lypra E. Becker. This Journal, 
ublished monthly, contains full Information of | 
Frege. of the Movement for removing the Electora. 
Disabilities of Women. 
London: Messrs. TRUBNER and Co., Pater r 
Can be obtained at the Office of the Nationul Society 
for Women's Suffrage, Central Committee, 64 Beraers 
Street, Oxford Street. Price 1d, or 1s 6d per annum. 


rnoster Row. 














' 








if ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with Prices of every requisite for the 
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~ MRS. PFEIFFER’'S NEW POEM. 
MADONNA DUNYA 


Published in the Contemporary Review of February last. 
(STRAHAN and CO., Limited.) 
«Let no one fail to read this beautiful and characteristic poem, which we copy 
from ‘ Little's Living Age.’ 


place in the very first rank of living poets."— Woman's Journal, Boston, U.S. 





It certainly entitles its author, Emily Pfeiffer,toa | 


NEW MAPS. 





Scale, 114 miles to an inch; size, 50 inches by 58. 


BRITISH ISLES.—STANFORD'S STEREO- 


GRAPHICAL MAP of the BRITISH ISLES. Constructed to show the 
Correct Relation of the Physical Features. Mounted on Roller, Varnished, 21s. 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

Now ready. 
POEMS, including the ‘Spectator’ Sonnets. 
Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, of 


GERARD’S MONUMENT, and other Poems. 


In preparation, Second Edition, Revised, of 


Ld ° . 
GLAN-ALARCH: his Silence and Song. 
“Tf any one doubt that we have among us & true woman-poet, the successive 
works of Mrs. Pfeiffer will settle the question. She aims high, and she does not 
miss her mark." — Whitehall. 
“Mrs. Pfeiffer has a fair chance of one day herding with the Immortals."— 


Contemporary Review. 
“Mrs. Pfeiffer's verse pleases palates that scarcely care to quench their thirst 
with anything less than the nectar of the gods."— Times. 


C. KEGAN PAUL and CO. 


SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.S NEW BOOKS. 





NEW POEMS by ROBERT BROWNING. 


Now ready, fcap. 8vo, 78. 
LA SAISIAZ; 
THE TWO POETS OF CROISIC. 


By ROBERT BROWNING. 


MANY MOODS: a Volume of Verse. By 


Joun ADDINGTON SYMONDS, Author of “ Renaissance in Italy,” “ Studies of 
the Greek Poets,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 9s. 


The RUSSIANS of TO-DAY. By the Author 


of “French Pictures in English Chalk," * The Member for Paris,” &c. Crown 
8y0, 6s. 
NEW NOVEL. 


CHRISTINE BROWNLEE’S ORDEAL: a 
—, e Sagees. By MARY Patrick, Author of “ Marjorie Bruce's 
7 NEW EDITION. 


HISTORY of SCULPTURE from the Earliest 


Period to the Present Time. By Dr. WILHELM LUBKE. Translated by F. E. 
BuyneTr. A New Edition, with 377 Illustrations. Imperial 8vo, 42s. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


Now ready, Fifth Thousand, Revised and Enlarged, price 1s. 


THOUGHTS ON THEISM: 


WITH SUGGESTIONS TOWARDS 
A PUBLIC RELIGIOUS SERVICE 
IN HARMONY WITH MODERN SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

“An ably written pamphlet has lately been published by Messrs. Triibner...... 
It is reverent in tone, discriminating in judgment, and catholic in spirit......It 
discusses a question of great interest and importance...... A hearty, inspiring, 
religious service, one in harmony with modern thought and science, is a great 
want in both church and chapel."—The Jnguirer. 

“The compilers of this able and suggestive treatise have recognised and 
endeavoured to meet a manifest need of the times.”—Sussex Daily News. 


London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 








Now ready, with 70 Illustrations, medium 8vo, 21s. 


OLD ENGLISH PLATE: 


Ecclesiastical, Decorative, and Domestic; 
ITS MAKERS AND MARKS. 


With Improved Tables of the Date Letters used in England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
Founded on Papers and Tables of OCTAVIUS S. MORGAN, F.R.S. 


By WILFRED J. ORIPPS, M.A., Barrister-at-La w. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 


Carriage paid to the Country on all Orders over 20s. 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 
THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 
Manufactured and Supplied only by 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER. 
Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. 
DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELIEF-STAMPING, 
Done by the Pest Artists in the Trade, at the Lowest Prices. 
SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free. 








brary, Office, Olub-room, Mess-room, and Schools, &c., sent post free. 
192 FLEET STREET, AND 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, E.O. 





“ It looks like a model of our Islands, showing in a remarkably striking and real 
manner, not only the relative situaticns of mountains and plains, but the exact con- 
figuration and relative heights of the former, the run of the valleys, the lie of the 


| watersheds, and the courses of the rivers. All the other features of the islands are 


likewise shown, including the chief towns and the railways. The greatest care 
has evidently been taken to keep exactly true to nature, and in this respect the 
map is superior to anything we have before seen. Artistically and geographically 
the map is a masterpiece, and should be hung up in every school; it will compel 
children to learn geography.”— Times. 





Scale, 11} miles to an inch ; size, 50 inches by 58. 


BRITISH ISLES.—GEOLOGICAL MAP of 
the BRITISH ISLES. By Anprew ©. Ramsay, LL.D., F.R.S., Director- 
General of the Geological Surveys of the United Kingdom. Price, Mounted 
on Roller, Varnished, 42s. 





FOURTH EDITION.—Scale, 12 miles to an inch; size, 36 inches by 42. 


ENGLAND and WALES. — GEOLOGICAL 
MAP of ENGLAND and WALES. By Anprew OC. Ramsay, LL.D., F.R.S., 
Director-General of the Geological Surveys of Great Britain and Ireland, 
This Map shows all the Railways, Roads, &c.,and when mountedin case folds 
into a convenient pocket size, making an excellent Travelling Map. In Sheet, 
25s; Mounted on Linen, in Case, 30s; Rollers, Varnished, 32s. 





Scale, 12 miles to an inch; size, 60 inches by 40. 


LONDON in 1658.—An EXACT DELINEA- 
TION of the CITYS of LONDON and WESTMINSTER and the SUBVRBS 
thereof, together with ye Burrough of SOVTH WARK, and all ye Thorough- 
fares, Highwaies, Streetes, Lanes, and Common Allies wth in ye Same. Com- 
posed by a Scale and Ichnographically described by RicHaARD Newcovnart, of 
Somerton, in the Countie of Somersett, Gentleman. Engraved by W. Farru- 
ORNE, in 1658. (Fac-simile by GEORGE JARMAN.) Price, 12 Sheets in Portfolio, 
10s 6d; on Rollers, Varnished, 40s; in Maple Frame, £4 48; Single Sheets, ls 
each. 





Scale, 5 inches to a mile; size, 102 inches by 76. 


LONDON in 1741-1745.—An EXACT 
SURVEY of the CITYS of LONDON and WESTMINSTER, ye Borough of 
SOUTHWARK, and the Country near Ton Miles round, begun in 1741 and 
ended in 1745. By Joun Rocgus, Land Surveyor; and Engrau'd by RicHARD 
PARR. (Photo-lithographic Fac-simile.) Price, 16 Sheets in Portfolio, 21s; 
Mounted on Rollers, Varnished, £3 3s ; Single Sheets, 1s 6d each. 





NEW EDITION.—Scale, 6 inches to the mile; size, 5 feet by 6. 


LONDON in 1878.—STANFORD’S MAP of 


MODERN LONDON and its SUBURBS, extending from Hampste:d to the 
Crystal Palace, and from Hammersmith Bridge to Greenwich; showing all 
the Railways and Stations, the Roads, Footpaths, &c. On Six Large Sheets, 
25s; Mounted on Linen, in Case, or on Roller, Varnished, 428. [Vert week. 


Scale, 6 inches to a mile; size, 65 inches by 76. 


LONDON.—_GEOLOGICAL MAP of 


LONDON. Stanford's Library Map of London, geologically coloured, by 
JAMES B. JORDAN. The Geology compiled from the Maps and Memoirs of the 
Geological Survey. Price, 24 Sheets in Portfolio, 52s 6d; Mounted on Linen, 
in Case, or on Rollers, Varnished, £4; on Spring Rollers, £6 6s. 


Scale, 8 miles to an inch; size, 31 inches by 38. 


IRELAND.—GEOLOGICAL MAP of IRE- 
LAND. Founded on the Maps of the Geological Survey of Sir Richard 
Griffith and of Professor J. Bute Jukes. By EpwArp Hu Lt, M.A., F.R.8, 
Director of H.M.’s Geological Survey of Ireland. Price, in Sheets, 25s; 
Mounted on Linen, in Case, 30s; on Rollers, Varnished, 32s. 


Scale, about 50 miles toan inch; s‘ze, 22 inches by 17}. 


tres 

TREATY of SAN STEFANO.—STANFORD’S 

MAP of SOUTH-EASTERN EUROPE and ARMENIA, illustrating the 

TREATY of SAN STEFANO, the New Limits of Bulgaria, Servia, Roumania, 

Montenegro, &c., and the Acquisitions of Russia. Price 1s; Mounted, in 
Case, 3s, 


Scale, 9 mi'es to an iach ; size, 26 inches by 22. 


- 

SEA of MARMARA, DARDANELLES, 
BOSPORUS, and CONSTANTINOPLE.—Sheet 3 of STANFORD'S LARGE- 
SCALE MAP of the SEAT of WAR in EUROPE, includes the Country be 
tween Adrianople and Constantinople; the Lines from Buyukchekmejeh, 
Chatalja, and Derkos Lake; Silivri, Rodosto, Shar-koi, Bulair, and Gallipoli; 
also the Water-way from Besika Bay through the Dardanelie:, the Sea of 
Marmara, and the Bosporus to the Black Sea. Coloured Sheet, 3s; Mounted, 
in Case, 5s. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 
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NOW READY. 


OF 


AUTHOR of 


SONGS 


By the 


TWo 


“The EPIC of HADES.” 


WORLDS. 


Third Edition, complete in One Volume, with Portrait, fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 


“The author has won a definite position among contemporary poets.” —7im¢s. 
“ Every stanza a poem in itself, and yet a part of a perfect whole.”—Spectator. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR.—Uniform with the above. 
The EPIC of HADES. Fourth and finally Revised Edition. 
C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square, London. 





JUST 


PUBLISHED. 


THE 


PILGRIMS AND THE 


By WILLIAM 


ANGLICAN CHURCH. 


DEVERELL. 


Price 1s 6d. 


Mr. Gladstone's attention having been asked to paragraph in p. 35, he writes: —“ I have to acknowledge 
the great force of the observations to which you specially refer me; I would, as I doubt not you would, it 


were otherwise.” 


But after reading the whole pamphlet, Mr. Gladstone strongly dissents from the general 


“ historical view which you have ably and without doubt conscientiously stated for yourself.” 


* An able pamphblet.”"—Granri/le 
subject is of great interest.”—G/asgow. 
research.”—7. Bazlev. 











interest."—Hugh C. E. Childers.——“ I have read it with interest."—J. W. 
+] like especially your vindication of the Puritans."—P. S. Taylor.——* It contains 


interest.”—G. 0. Morgan 





*T have read it with interest and pleasure.”—J. Cowen 


“Tt gives evidence of much historical research.”—Spencer.——* The 
“It is replete with historic lore. and evinces great talent and deep 


**T have read it with great 
>ease.——* I have read it with much 





a good deal of valuable information, conveyed in a style at once elegant and forcible."—Henry Richard. 


SOCIALISM 


C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square, London. 


IN 


GERMANY. 


SOCIALISM: 


its 
By 


Its Nature, Dangers, 


the Rev. M. 


and 


its Remedies Considered. 
KAUFMANN. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 


Founded on the German Work “ Kapitalismus und Socialismus,” by Dr. A. E. F. Schiiffle. 


** Of great importance, and full of instructive matter. 


We do not hesitate to recommend it to all readers 


interested in the important subjects of which it treats."—T. E. Cliffe Leslie, in the Academy. 
“ Mr. Kaufmann bas rendered valuable service to the English and American public, by reproducing in an 


English dress (without strictly translating) Dr. Schiiffle’s German work ‘ Kapitalismus und Socialismus.’ 


The 


work itself belongs to the highest class of politically educational treatises, and exhibits a style of composition 
of which we have far too few native specimens,”"—Wes/minster Review. 


C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square, London. 





NEW EDITION 


OF MR. AND MRS. BRASSEY’S YACHT VOYAGE 


ROUND THE WORLD. 


Second Edition, now ready, with 8 Coloured Maps and Charts, 9 Full-page Illustrations engraved on Wood, 
and 109 Woodcuts in the Text, in One Volume, 8vo, price 21s, cloth. 


A VOYAGE IN THE 


‘SUNBEAM ;’ 


Our Home on the Ocean for Eleven Months. 
By Mrs. BRASSEY. 


(The 118 Tlustrations engraved by G. Pearson, chiefly after Drawings by the Hon. A. Y. Bingham.) 


‘*Mrs. Brassey's delightful cruise in the ‘ Sunbeam ' 
is the very romance of adventurous yachting; it is | 
the voyages of the rough old circumnavigators trans- | 
lated into the picturesquely luxurious...... Wherever | 
they went, whether at the Government house in the | 
Colonies, at the residences of the English Consuls, or | 
of rich and hospitable foreigners, they seem to have | 
been invariably entertained with equal cordiality. | 
They saw wild horses lassooed and broken by the | 
guachos; they climbed to the glowing craters of vol- 
canoes; they made pilgrimages to the most com- 
manding points of view; they went botanising and | 
butterfly-hunting in tropical forests; they got up picnic | 
parties in the cocoanut groves of the South Seas, where | 
the dessert was gathered from the tree overaead ; they 
went shopping everywhere in the bazaars and markets, | 
to come back laden with curiosities, living and dead; | 
they even did a passing stroke of trade with naked | 
Patagonians, who put off in canoes in the Straits of 
Magellan; until the ‘Sunbeam’ must have been | 
turned into a floating international exhibition, with ! 


| 


| remember those long 


collections of natural history caged on her deck...... 
There was variety enough in the voyage, and Mrs. 
Brassey has made the very most of it. The great charm 
of her style is in its being so perfectly easy and un- 
studied; she faithfully reflects the shifting impres- 
sions that struck a lively and versatile mind. She 
tells yon just what you care to hear, changing the 
subject before it has begun to bore you; she has 
quick, artistic perceptions, with a subdued sense of 
humour; and there is a freshness even in the descrip- 
tions of the scenery that has been made familiar to 
us in the writings of innumerable travellers. Above 
all,she appears to be blessed with excellent health 
and unflagging spirits, although one would be more 
astonished at her powers of endurance, did we not 
intervals of enforced repose 
which gave time for recruiting against the next 
excitement...... The successful accomplishment of the 
voyage was a skilful and daring piece of seamanship, 
nor need we have any great fear of our naval supre- 
macy, 80 long as we can produce yachtsmen like Mr. 
Brassey.’ —Times. 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 





A NEW NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 





Messrs. J. and R. MAXWELL 


Libraries, an entirely NEW and ORIGINAL WORK, by a Writer who has | 
long been recognised as an able Contributor to Periodical Literature. 


Novel is entitled 


SOPHIE 


have now ready, in 3 vols., at all 


The New 


CREWE. 


The Publishers claim for this Novel the distinction that it ts strongly 


dramatic in interest, purely domestic in character, and affords the reader a rapid 7 


succession of incidents, all deeply absorbing, and all tending to the devolopment 


of the story. 





Londen: J, and R. MAXWELL, Milton House, Shoe Lame, E.C. 





13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 
HURST & BLACKETT’s 
NEW WORKS. 


{ ‘ ; 

Memoirs of Georgiana, Lady 
} Chatterton; with some Passages from her Dia: 
By E. HENEAGE DERING. 1 vol. 8v0, 158, 


- ° 
Legacy: being the Life and 
Remains of JOHN MARTIN, Schoolmaster and 
Post. Written and Edited by the Author of 
“JOHN HALIFAX.” 2 vols., with Portrait, 21g 


“Mrs. Craik bas related a beautiful a: 
story.”—Pall Mall Gazette. nd pathetic 


Life of Marie Antoinette, 
CHEAP EDITION, 1 yo; a 


A 





Professor C. D. YONGE. 
with Portrait, 5s. 
THE NEW NOVELS, 
Brother Gabriel. By M. Betham- 
Epw4rpbs, Author of “ Kitty,” “ Bridget,” &. 3 yolg, 
Both in the Wrong. By Mrs 
JOHN KENT SPENDER. 3 vols. 
“A remarkably clever and interesting novel."— 
Messenger. 
The Hazard of the Die By 
Mrs. ALFRED W. Hunt. 3 vols. 
“A very pleasing book.”"—A thenwum. 
“ An exceptionally delightful novel.”"—Zraminer, 
Viva. By Mrs. Forrester, 
Author of “ MIGNON.” TarRpD EDITION. 38 vols, 
“ This powerful novel is well written." —Post. 
Hathercourt Rectory. By Mrs, 
MOLESWORTH (ENNIS GRAMAM), Author of “The 
Cuckoo Clock,” &c. 3 vols. 
“This story is developed with both skill and deli- 
cacy, and its interest never flags.""—Spectator. 
A Maddening Blow. By Mrs, 
ALEXANDER FRASER. 3 vols. 
“A decidedly remarkable novel.”"—Post. 
Margery Travers. By Miss 
BEWICKK. 3 vols. [ Vert week. 





NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 


This day is published. 


THE OPERATIONS OF WAR. 
EXPLAINED AND ILLUSTRATED. 
By Major-General E. B. HAMLEY, C.B, 
Late Commandant, Staff College. 
Fourth Edition, Revised throughout. Illustrated with 
Numerous Maps and Plans. Small 4to, £1 10s. 


“ No English work has yet at all matched General 
Hamley's‘ Art of War.’’—Times, November 29, 1877 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, 204 pp., cloth extra, price 3s 6d. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE LATIN 
LANGUAGE. 
COMPRISING A GRAMMAR AND EXERCISES: 


ALSO, 

The «SYLLABUS of LATIN PRONUNCIA 
TION.” Drawn up, at the request of the Tlead 
Masters of Schools, by the Latin Professors of 
Oxford and Cambridge.” 

(Published with Permission.) 
AND 


THREE OTHER APPENDICES. 


By MAURICE C. HIME, M.A., Ex-Schl. and 
Mod., T.C.D., Head Master of Foyle College, 
Londonderry 








Dublin: SULLIVAN BROTHERS. 

| London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO. 

Edinburgh: J. MENZIES and CO. 
And all !‘ooksellers. 


| Just published. crown Svo, 38 6 1, cloth. - 
rHNNAE PICTURE AMATEUR’S HAND- 
BOOK and DICTIONARY of PAINTERS: 8 
Guide for Visitors to Picture Galleries and for Art 
Students. By Pariippe DaRYL, B.A. es 
“Gives the pith of the matter in small compass. — 
uth, 
“A guide to the su'horship, quality, a 
picture.”—Saturdsy R view. 
“Has the merit of being 
A decidedly useful manua! 
| LOCKWOOD aud OUo., 7 
| Court, London, E.O. 


} 








nd value of @ 


at once practical aud 
“—Graphie. 


Stationers’-Hall 
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(HATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


NEW NOVEL by Mr. WILKIE COLLINS. 


NEW BOOKS. 





BELGRAVIA for JUNE will con- 
tain the First Chapters of a New| ALFRED TENNYSON’S POETICAL and DRAMATIC 


4 s * “4 WORKS. Complete in 1 volume, crown 8yo, cloth, price 6s; cl " led , gi 
Serial Story, entitled the HAUNTED | price 7s 6d; roxburghe half-morocco, price 8s ea. _ Se Ce Cees 
HOTEL: a Mystery of Modern | suuees 


Venice, by WILKIE COLLINS, 
illustrated by Arthur Hopkins. 


NEW NOVEL by JAMES PAYN. 
Now ready, 2 vols, 8vo, illustrated, 21s. 


BY PROXY. 


By JAMES PAYN, Author of “ Walter's Word,” &c. 
With 12 Illustrations by Arthur Hopkins. 
«Mr. Payn is now & veteran novelist, and he has 
undoubtedly taken his position as one of those writers 
with whom this generation of readers is always glad 
to meet......His story, ‘By Proxy’ is one of his most 
successful efforts ; indeed, in some respects, it is an 
advance on anything he has previously done......The 
Jot is at once original and striking. It is worked out 
Pith Mr. Payn’s usual skill, and the story, as a whole, 
is one which deserves to be commended to all who 
are fond of novels which are at once clever, healthy 
in tone, and fascinating in interest.”"—Leeds Mercury. 
—.eaQQ PE 





Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s 6d. 


The TROUBADOURS: a History of 
Provencal Life and Literature. By FRANCIS 
HUvUEFFER. 

“Mr. Hueffer's work is so rich in biographica 
detail and in anecdote, as well as in literary illustra- 
tion, that a reviewer can scarcely touch on all that he 
would like to notice...... * The Troubadours* may cer- 
tainly be read by anyone who can look at literature 
not supplied by the novel-wrights. The book is full of 
various information, and not only gives fresh know- 
ledge, but destroys a few delusions.”"—Saturday Review. 





NEW WORK by Dr. DORAN. 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 128 6d. 


MEMORIES of OUR GREAT TOWNS. 
With Anecdotic Gleanings concerning their 
Worthies and their Oddities. By Dr. JoHN 
Doran, F.S.A. 

“ A greater genius for writing of the anecdotic kind 
few men have had. As to giving any idea of the 
contents of the book, it is quite impossible. Those 
who knew how Dr. Doran used to write—it is sad to 
have to use the past tense of one of the most cheerful 
of men—will understand what we mean; and those 
who do not, must take it on trust from us that this is 

a remarkably entertaining volume.”—Spectator. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ JULIET'S 
GUARDIAN.” 
8 vols. crown 8yo. 


DECEIVERS EVER. 
By Mrs. H. LOVETT CAMERON. 

“This book is very refreshing to the jaded reviewer 
of contemporary fiction......We cannot take leave of 
Mrs. Cameron without an expression of sincere ad- 
miration for a story whose interest never flags, for 
society which is often amusing and never tedious, as 
well as for many humorous touches, and not a little 
picturesque description.” —Lraminer. 


Crown 8yo, boards, Illustrated, 2s 6d. 


OLD POINT-LACE, and How to Copy 
and lmitate It. By Daisy WATERHOUSE 
Hawkins. With 17 Plates. 


~~ To be ready immediately, 1s each, illustrated. 


ACADEMY NOTES, 1878. With 
One Hundred and Fifty Illustrations, many in 
Facsimile of the Artist's Original Sketches. Edited 
by Henry BLACKBURN. 


GROSVENOR NOTES, 1878. With 


numerous Lilustrations, many*from Sketches by 
the Artists. Edited by Henry BLACKBURN 


Crown 8vyo, cloth gilt, 7s 6d. 


LATTER-DAY LYRICS; Poems of 
Sentiment and Reflection by Living Writers. 
Selected and Arranged, with Notes, by W. DAVEN- 
PORT ADAMS. With a Note on some Foreign 
Forms of Verse by Austin Dobson. 











Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 


The CONFLICTS of CAPITAL and 
LABOUR, Historically and Economically Cou- 
sidered. Being a History and Review of the 
Trade Unions of Great Britain, showing their 
Origin, Progress, Constitution, and Objects, in 
their Political, Social, Economical, and [ndustrial 
Aspects. By Georg HOWELL, Author of “The 
Handy Book of the Labour Laws.” 

* He treats of the progress, constitution, and objects 
of the Trades Unions of Great Britain in a most ex- 
haustive fashion. It is not too much to say that the 
Work will become a text-book on the subject of work- 
ing-men's organisations.”"—Newcastle Chronicle. 


NEW VOLUME OF HUNTING SKETCHES. 
Now ieady, oblong 4to, half-bound boards, 21s. 


CANTERS in CRAMPSHIRE. ByG. 
Bowsrs. 

“ The fruit of the observation of an artist who has 
4n eye for character, a sense of humour, and a firm 
and ready hand in delineating characteristic details... 
»Allogether, this is a very pleasant volume for the 
tab es of country gentlemen, or those town gentlemen 
who. like Mr. Black's hero and heroine, divide their 


_ between ‘ Green Pastures and Piccadilly.’ ""—Daily 
8. 











CHAPTERS on PRACTICAL POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Being the Substance of Lectures delivered before the University of Oxford by BONAMY PRIC rofesso 
of Political Economy in the University of Oxford. Large post 8yo, cloth, —~4 12s, _ , 


HALLECK’S INTERNATIONAL LAW; or, Rules Regu- 
Cases. By 


lating the Intercourse of States in Peace and War. A New Edition, Revi with 
Sir SHERSTON BAKER, Bart. 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, price 38s. P - 











ON the THEORY of LOGIC; anEssay. By Carveth Read. 
Town 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


STUDIES in LITERATURE, 1789-1877. By E. Dowden, 
LL.D., Author ot “ Shakspere: his Mind and Art.” Large post 8vo, cloth, price 12s, 


“One of the most thoughtful, eloquent, and i ing of recent contributions to criticism......The author ig 
a sympathetic, ardent critic, gifted with a singularly catholic taste; bis remarks are almost invariably dis- 
crimiaating ; he is master of a rich, graceful, and flowing style, aud several of his themes in this volume will 
possess the charm of novelty to most of his readers."— Scotsman, 


TheGOLD MINES of MIDIAN and the RUINED MIDIANITE 


CITIES: a Fortnight’s Tour in North-Western Arabia. By RicHarp F. Burton, Membre de l'Institut 
Egyptien. With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, price 18s. 








“ There is a freshness about his (Captain Burton's) narrative which must engross the attention of all who 
turn to the pages of this, his latest contribution to geographical literature." —Athenwum. 


BURMA, PAST and PRESENT. With Personal Reminis- 


cences of the Country. By Lieutenant-General ALBERT FYTCHE,CS.I., late Chief Commissioner of British 
—. , a Steel Portraits, Chromo-lithographs, Engravings on Wood, and Map. 2 vols, demy 8vo, 
cloth, price 30s. 


“The author of this book will long be remembered in all the districts of the now consolidated terri of 
British Burmah as one of the able administrators ho built up that prosperous province. Strong in will, in 
self-reliance, and in arm, too, he has done good service to his country, and now, reposing on his laurels, has 
turned his sword into a pen.”"—Atheneum. 


An INLAND VOYAGE. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
With Frontispiece by Walter Crane. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 


CENA DOMINI. An Essay on the Lord’s Supper; its 


Primitive Institution, Apostolic Uses, and Subsequent History. By the Rev. Joan MACNAUGHT, Author of 
“On Inspiration,” &c. my 8vo, cloth, price lds. 


The GOSPEL of HOME LIFE. By Mark Evans. Crown 


8vo, cloth, price 4s 6d. 


“A great deal of truth, well put. The remarks on miracles are very good, and so are many other things 
in the volume.”—Contemporary Review. 

“The charming pages of this delightful little volume are the work of a writer thoroughly and intensely in 
earnest.” —Scotsman. 

“ Marked by gentle and tolerant thought and earnest purpose.” — Westminster Review. 


JOHN WICLIF and his ENGLISH PRECURSORS. By 


GERHARD VICTOR LECHLER. Translated from the German, with additional Notes, by Peter LORIMER, 
D.D., Author of “John Knox.” 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, price 21s. 


The LUSIADS of CAMOENS. Portuguese Text. With 


Translation into English Verse. By J.J. AUBERTIN. 2 vols., with Map and Portraits, demy 8yo, cloth, 30s. 


“We have to thank Mr. Aubertin for a rare literary treat, and to compliment him upon having added a 
valuable work to our British poetical library."—Graphic. 


PROVERBS in PORCELAIN. By Austin Dobson, Author 


of “ Vignettes in Rhyme.” Second Edition. Crown 8yo, cloth, price 6s. 


“His verses do exactly what they aim at doing, and many of them can hardly be excelled, for gaiety, music, 
mastery of rhyme, and happy balance of sense and sentiment."—Pall Mall Gazette. 


“Nothing can be more agreeable than Mr. Dobson's neat and flowing verses."—Saturday Review. 


The THAMES: a Poem. By John Stapleton. Crown 8vo, 


cloth, price 6s. 


VERSES: Mostly Written in India. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


By G. H. T. 


’ 

The OFFICER’S MEMORANDUM-BOOK for PEACE and 
WAR. By Lieutenant-Colonel R. Harrison. Second Edition. Oblong 32mo, roan, elastic band and 
pencil, price 3s 6d; russia, 5s. 

“ A vast amount of information on every point is conveyed in the fewest possible words, and the book itself 

is only the size of an ordinary pocket-book.”—Naval and Military Gazette. 

“ A most useful officers’ companion.”"—Athenwum. 








WORTH WAITING FOR: aNewNovel. By J. Masterman, 


Author of “ Half-a-Dozen Daughters,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, cloth. 


“ The story is like its title, worth waiting for.”—<Spectator. 

“Unlike the crowd of novel-writers who dig in abandoned mines for romance, and then deapairingly cry 
there is none left, the author of ‘ Half-a-Dozen Daughters’ breaks his own ground, and under the surface of 
common-place discovers a rich vein of genuine romance,—the romance of genuine feeling.” — Queen. 





C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square, London. 





CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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‘ ARCH BISHOP TRENCH’S WORKS. SECOND EDITION, Revised and Enlarged, with upwards of 350 Illustrations. 

NEW WORK ON MIDDLE-AGE CHURCH HISTORY. The PARKS and GARDENS of PARIS, con- 

MEDIEVAL CHURCH HISTORY. Being sidered in Relation to the Wants of other Cities and of Publid and Private 
By W. RosInsoN, F.L.S. 8v0, 25s. 


the Substance of Lectures delivered at Queen's College, London. 8vo, 12s. Gardens. 

CoNTENTS:—The AMiddle-Ages Beginning—The Conversion of England— The Times says:—“ For & long time we have not read ® more interesting 
Islam—The Conversion of Germany—The Iconoclasts—The Crusades—The and instructive book than this.” 
Papacy at its Height—The Sects of the Middle-Ages—The Mendicant Orders 


—The Waldénseg—The Revival of Learning—Christian Art in the Middle- 
SECOND EDITION, Revised, Enlarged, and Partly Rewritten. 





Ages, &c. : 
NOTES on the MIE LES of OUR ,EPISTLES to the SEVEN CHURCHES 

LORD. be MIMMGLES of OUR in ASIA,-‘Commentary on. Third The PUBLIC PICTURE GALLERIES of 

8vo, 12s. : Edition. 8vo, 8s 6d. EUROPE. A Handbook to, with a Brief Sketch of the History of the 

Various Schools of Painting, from the Thirteenth Century to the Eightes 

NOTES on the PARABLES of OUR| SYNONYMS of the NEW TESTA- ° nth, 

LORD. Thirteenth Edition, Revised. “MEN. Eighth Edition. 8vo, 12s. inclusive. By Kats THompson. Extra fcap. 8vo, 6s. 

acu “The tourist who carries Miss Thompson's handbook with him may visit 


The SERMON on the MOUNT: an 





SERMONS, Preached for the Most Part | Exposition drawn from the Writings the Galleries of Europe, assured, if he follows the writer's guidance, that no 
in IRELAND. 8vo, 10s 6d. of St. Augustine, with an Essay on work of importance will escape bis eye.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 
his Merits as an Interpreter of : 2 j 
On the AUTHORISED VERSION of the | Scripture. Third Edition. 8vo, “This unpretending book, which does so much for the history of Art, is also 
NEW TESTAMENT. Second | 10s 6d. a traveller's guide-book ; a guide-book, moreover, so convenient in arrange- 


Edition. 8vyo, 7s. 
SHIPWRECKS of FAITH: Sermons 


ment and comprehensive in design, that it will not fail to become the com. 


SELECT GLOSSARY of ENGLISH : : , : 
panion of the majority of English tourists."—Morning Post. 


WORDS used formerly in Senses 








at Cambridge. Feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. Different from the Present. Fourth 
ENGLISH, PAST a PRESENT | Edition. Feap. 8vo, 4s 6d. 
SH, F. an SENT. 7 AW 
Tenth Edition. Feap. 8vo, 5s. |GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS in CHEAPER EDITION.—FOURTH THOUSAND. 
GERMANY, and other Lectures on 
PLUTARCH: his Life, his Lives, and the Thirty Years’ War. Second GREEN PAS TURES and PICCADILLY. By 
his Morals. Second Edition. Feap. Edition. Feap. 8vo, 4s. 
8vo, 3s 6d. WILLIAM BLACK, Author of “ A Princess of Thule,” &. Crown 8y0, price 6s. 
SACRED LATIN POETRY, chiefly 
POEMS, Collected and Arranged Anew. LYRICAL. Selected and arranged 
New Edition. Feap. 8vo, 7s 6d. for use. Third Edition. Feap. 8vo, 7s. In 2 vols. 8¥o, with 140 Illustrations, 32s. 
CHINA: a History of the Laws, Manners, 
T “S 
DEAN CHURCH'S NEW BOOK. and Customs of the People. By the Venerable JOHN Henry Gray, LL.D., 
HUMAN LIFE, and its CONDITIONS. Archdeacon of Hong Kong. Edited by W. Gow Greaor. 
Sermons preached before the University of Oxford, 1876-1878, with Three “Its pages contain the most trutbful and vivid picture of Chinese life 
Ordination Sermons. By R. W. Onurca, D.C.L., Dean of St. Paul's. Crown which has ever been published.” —A‘henzum. 
Ovo, és. “If a long residence in the country, and acquaintance with the spoken 
- language of the people, abundant leisure and indefatigable industry, are 
NINTH THOUSAND, with NEW FREFAOE, now ready. qualifications such as should fit an author to write an account of China, Dr. 


CANON FARRAR’S 66 ETERNAL HOPE.” Gray is the right man for the task.”"—Saturday Review. 


Sermons Preached in Westminster Abbey in 1877. Crown 8vo, 6s. “It is one of the most exhaustive and interesting descriptions of China and 
its people ever published.”"—LZéndon and China Telegraph. 


A CENTURY of EMBLEMS. By G. S. “ We regard this as one of the very best descriptions of an Oriental people 
CAUTLEY, Vicar of Nettleden, Author of “ The After-Glow,” and “ The Three we have yet met with.”"—Brilish Quarterly Review. 
Fountains.” With numerous Illustrations, by Lady Marion Alford, Rear- 


Admiral Lord W. Compton, the Ven. Lord A. Compton, R. Barnes, J. D. LIFE of JOHN EADIE, D.D., LL.D. By 


Cooper, and the Author. Pott 4to, cloth elegant, gilt edges. [Jmmediately. 
James BRowyN, D.D., Author of “The Life of a Scottish Probationer.” Crown 


NEW BOOK by Professor CLIFFORD, F.R.S. 8vo, with Portrait, 7s 6d. [This day. 


ELEMENTS of DYNAMIC : an Introduc- “Those who have read ‘ The Life of a Scottish Probationer * will remember 
tion to the Study of Motion and Rest in Solid and Fluid Bodies. By Pro- the felicity with which the editor sketched the pastoral surroundings of 
Davidson's youth...... The same art is visible in the present volume, and the 


fessor W. K. CLIFFORD, F.R.S. Part I. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. [This day. sate 
result is in some respects even happier.”"—Scofsman. 


STUDENT'S GUIDE to the BAR. By SECOND VOLUME, from the FALL of KARS to the CONCLUSION of PEACE, 


WALTER W. R. BALL, M.A., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Crown 
crown 8vo, 10s 6d, now ready. 


8vo, 2s 6d. [Just ready. 
The ‘“‘DAILY NEWS ” CORRESPONDENCE 


CHEAPER EDITION, with NEW PREFACE. 
of the WAR between RUSSIA and TURKEY. 


The MYSTERY of MATTER; and other 
ESSAYS. By J. ALLANSON PicTON. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Now ready. 
The LIFE of GEORGE COMBE, Author of 


CONTENTS :—The Mystery of Matter—The Philosophy of Ignorance—The 
Antithesis of Faith and Sight—The Essential Nature of Religion—Christian “Tbe Constitution of Man.” By CHARLES GIBBON. With Portraits, engraved 


Pantheism. 
by C. H. Jeens. 2 vols. 8vo, 32s. [This day. 


WORD for WORD from HORACE.—The ‘Mr. Gibbon has produced a readable and effective book." —A¢henzum. 
ODES LITERALLY VERSIFIED. By W.T. THorsTon, C.B. Crown 8vo, 


prige 78 6d. A WEEK at the LAKES, and what came 


of it; or, the Adventures of Mr. Dobbs and of his friend Mr. Potts. A Series 


A GERMAN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By of Sketches by J. P. ATKINSON. Oblong 4to, 7s 6d. [Just ready. 


Professor W. D. WHITNEY; Assisted by A. H. EpGREN. Crown 8vo, price 5s. 
(Just ready. 
“| DOEMS of PLACES. Edited by H. W. 
MACMILLAN’S PROGRESSIVE GERMAN LONGFELLOW. (ENGLAND and WALES.) 2 vols. 18mo, 9s. 
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